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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Day in the Woods; a connected series of 
Tales and Poems. By Thomas Miller, 
Basket-maker, author of ** Songs of the Sea- 
nymphs,” &c. 8vo. pp. 338. London, 1836. 
Smith and Elder. 

TuERE is much misery in human existence, 

but also much alleviation. Our great error is 

neglect; what sorrow might be soothed, what 
encouragement might be given, did we only 
think of it in the first instance! Above all, this 

principle of assistance applies to literature. A 

literary career is essentially one of difficulty and 

discouragement. Take the most successful— 
and how much mortification, discontent, and 
hardship, lurk behind even its brightest records ! 

It has been said, and truly, that genius makes 

its own way despite of every obstacle. And it 

is true, as far as the genius is concerned ; but 
not true, as concerns the possessor. All that 
can delight and benefit others survives; but 
the originator has gone down sorrowing to the 
dust. No one now denies the talent of Chat- 
terton; what might not that talent have ef- 
fected had it been fostered by kindly praise and 
judicious aid? Who can read the kindling 
pages of Burns, and not feel “the late remorse 
of love?” and will any one say that Words- 
worth has built up a less noble structure of 
philosophy and poetry, because it has been 
raised in the comfort of independence? But 
to leave stars that have shone overhead, for the 
flowers scattered around our daily path: they, 
at least, need cherishing. We will quote, as 
the text of our subject, the title-page to the 
works ofa poet, who met with that generous 
help we now advocate. ‘ The beautiful works 
of the Rev. Mr. Stephen Duck (the Wiltshire 
bard), who was many years a poor thresher in 
a barn, at Charlton, in the county of Wilts, at 
the wages of 4s. 6d. per week, till taken notice 
of by her late Majesty, Queen Caroline; who, 
on account of his great genius, gave him an 
apartment at Kew, near Richmond, in Surrey, 
and a salary of 30/. per annum. After which 
he studied the learned languages, took orders, 
and is now a dignified clergyman.” Few, we 
think, will call such countenance ill bestowed. 

Here was a man whose tastes and feelings were 

utterly at variance with his position; many 

were his trials before he gained even a little 

Notice; and its result was that of making him 

an independent and respectable individual. It 

Is a pity that the experiment is not a little 

oftener tried. It is a fallacy to say that the 

public is the poet’s best patron: it is just alucky 
chance whether that patronage (if it come at all ?) 
do not come too late; it oftener yields a monu- 
ment than a livelihood—bestows a stone instead 
of bread. Besides, as a mere question of gain, 
half the time given with equal success to any 
profession or trade (we say nothing of the 
talent), would secure tenfold return to that of 
the most fortunate literary exertion. The time 
must come when a more equal distribution of 

Wealth will be found indispensable to the 

amelioration of society ; it would be better for 





the first steps to be taken by a spirit of general 
sympathy. Small sums could bestow great hap- 
piness. Let us, from the: Preface now before 
us, shew how a literary career too often be- 
gins. 

*¢ Tt is true that the work has been composed 
under circumstances the most unpropitious for 
literary exertion, the author being at the time 
altogether dependent upon his own manual 
labour, in basket-making, for support. Many 
portions of the volume were written amid the 
fatigue and exertion consequent upon several 
hours’ daily perambulation in the streets of the 
metropolis, in unsuccessful endeavours to dispose 
of his baskets; when his spirit was subdued by 
poverty and disappointment, when even hope 
had deserted his dwelling, and despair sat 
brooding by his hearth. He had, long before 
this, been an adventurer on the uncertain sea 
of literature: but the periodical skiffs in which 
he embarked had, many of them, been wrecked, 
and he was cast upon a desolate shore, on which 
grew a few hosiers; and, by clinging to these, 
and weaving them together, he was just saved 
from the returning waves, which have devoured 
numbers of his struggling companions. He 
then took refuge in one of those silent alleys of 
which there is no lack in * busy London,’ 
where hearts break daily, whose deep feelings 
are wholly unknown to the gay and prosperous ; 
where many a tear gushes forth unheeded, 
and many a sigh is breathed, which finds not 
an echo beyond the desolate dwelling of the 
sufferer.” 

The chief characteristics of these pages are 
tenderness, and the recollection of those natural 
impressions whose poetry is of the green leaf 
and the wild flower. Even in a dreary London 
alley, the most dreary object almost in exist- 
ence, the remembrance of the wild wood has 
wrought its own inspiration. Witness the 
opening picture : — 

“Silence is ever seated on her invisible 
throne in the deep bosom of the mute woods, 
and the far-extending ‘ hist’ of the low-voiced 
leaves tells, by their smothered rustling, where 
stillness reigns; every breath that creeps, 
shadow-like, along the overhanging foliage, 
sinks through the green gloom, and makes the 
quietness more profound. There is no tran- 
quillity like that which settles upon the solitary 
forest: the tops of lonely hills are peaceful 
when they lie far away from town or hamlet, 
but in the curtained depths of dim glens, where 
no sky is visible, and no outstretched landscape 
catches the wandering eye, there alone dwells 
the pure serenity of repose. And in those 
listening recesses, where peace sleeps undis- 
turbed by the sigh-breathing cares of agitated 
life, may such as are knit together by friendship 
and love resort to converse about the sorrows 
of this weary world, like travellers who have 
journeyed together through perilous paths, and 
are at last congregated around the hearth-stone 
of home. In the dull bronzy light of green 
and golden leaves, may they sit and brood over 
the images of those who have set out on their 
long journey to the dreamy land of death. No 





noisy voice to break in upon their meditation ; 
tree beyond tree starts out hoary and old, while 
in the distance the entangling underwood grows 
thicker, looking like an impenetrable wall of 
massy foliage. Light and shadow are blended 
together, indistinct as the misty outline of two 
worlds mysteriously mingled ; the one treading 
stealthily, as blue-footed twilight, invisibly 
along; the other folding up its glaring beams, 
and gliding into the illuminated gloom imper- 
ceptibly. There is a voice in silence which 
alone denotes her being, only audible as the 
low beating of the throbbing heart. Such is 
the melancholy murmuring of a brook, hardly 
heard above the faint whistle of the tall reeds 
by which it is hidden, or the lone coo of a 
mournful ringdove, that scarcely awakens the 
sleeping air — sounding like the feeble tones of 
a weary spirit, who but whispered through the 
slumbering chaos, as he rested with subsided 
wings upon its verge. The humming bee, as 
it drowsily buzzes from bell to bell, seems call- 
ing upon the blowing flowers to be still; ande 
the descending leaf, that falls dancingly down 
upon the stream, rides slowly beneath the deep 
umbrage, noiseless as the bubble it pursues: 
not a sound is heard beyond those that keep 
the hearkening silence awake. The patting 
rain, that treads with silver feet from leaf to leaf, 
the springing of young boughs as they yield 
before the rustling kirtle of virgin beauty, and 
the shrill chirp of the flower-buried gras- 
hopper, are all sights and sounds that hallow 
the enchantment of the forest.” 

Our author has an ear attuned to aerial 
music; witness the happy expression :—‘* And 
the feeble breeze that crept like exhausted 
laughter above the sleepy leaves.” 

Rural Images :— 

The Bee.— Here comes a heavy bee; he 
belongs to no hive, but is a free denizen of the 
hills and woods, and stores his sweets in the 
bole of some mighty tree, where he can securely 
feed upon his treasures in the winter, safe from 
the howling tempest. How gaily he flies along 
to the deep low music of his own wings! Now 
he has plunged into that blue-bell’s cup, head 
foremost, like a diver who dashes at once to 
the river-depths: so he has plunged through 
the loosened lustre of the petals, the clear cool 
crystal of the folded dew-drop, and is now 
revelling at the fountain of the flower’s sweet- 
ness. Happy bee! the range of the sunny 
hills is all thine own; thou canst sail down 
the fragrant valleys, or carry thy merry min- 
strelsy through the leafy forest-bowers, then 
dash away in sunshine and song to the breezy 
banks of the far-off murmuring-river. * * 

The Gossamer.—‘* The silken net-work of 
the tiny gossamer that hangs, glittering in the 
sun-light, between the vistas of that full-blown 
wild rose, looks like the curtaining of a fairy 
palace; and the transparent dew that is strung 
along the quaint-wrought roof shines like the 
dazzling diamonds in a sultan’s diadem; still 
the little mechanist rests safely in the centre of 
his interlacings, and will, ere long, snap the 
light pillars of his slender fabric, and float 
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among the feathery-footed clouds in his silver 
dwelling.” 

To some of the author’s poems we have 
already paid our tribute of praise; we now 
select an equally touching one. 

** The Dying Widow. 
Those cold white curtain-folds displace, 
That form I would no longer see; 
They have assumed my husband's face, 
And all night long it looked at me: 
I wished it not to go away, 
Yet trembled while it did remain ; 
I closed my eyes, and tried to pray — 
Alas! I tried in vain. 
I know my head is very weak, 
I’ve seen what fancy can create ; 
1 long have felt too low to speak, — 
Oh! I have thought too much of late. 
I have a few requests to make: 
Just wipe these blinding tears away ;— 
I know your love, and for my sake 
You will them all obey. 
My child has scarce a month been dead, 
y husband has been dead but five ; 
What dreary hours since then have fled ! 
I wonder | am yet alive. 
My child! through him Death aimed the blow, 
And from that hour I did decline; 
His coffin, when my head lies low, 
I would have placed on mine. 
Those letters which my husband sent 
Before he perished in the deep ; — 
What hours in reading them I've spent ! 
Whole nights, in which I could not sleep: 
Oh! they are worn with many a tear, 
Scarce fit for other eyes to see; 
But oft when sad they did me cheer— 
Pray, bury them with me. 
This little cap my Henry wore 
The very day before he died ; 
And I shall never kiss it more— 
When dead, you’! place it by my side. 
I know these thoughts are weak, but, oh! 
What will a vacant heart not crave? 
And, as none else can love them so, 
I'll bear them to my grave. 
The miniature that still I wear, 
When dead, I would not have removed : 
’Tis on my heart—oh! leave it there, 
To find its way to where I loved ; 
ae | husband threw it round my neck, 
ong, long before he called me bride ; 
And I was told that, ’midst the wreck, 
He kissed mine ere he died. 
There’s little that I care for now, 
Except this simple wedding ring; 
I faithfully have kept my vow, 
And feel not an accusing sting: 
I never yet have laid it by 
A moment since my bridal day; 
Where he first pl it let it lie: 
Oh! take it not away! 
Now wrap me in my wedding gown, 
You scarce can think how cold I feel ; 
And smooth my ruffled pillow down: 
Oh! how my clouded senses reel ! 
Great God! support me to the last! 
Oh! let more air into the room: 
The struggle now is nearly past, 
Husband and child! I come !” 


We must again return to the Preface. 
“ The author, be it remembered, has 


* Left no calling for this idle trade,’ 


at which he can feel any regret; for that 
trade left him (although no bungler at his 
craft) in circumstances so low, that it can 
never find him again in worse condition. The 
basket-maker in the old fable, when landed 
upon an unknown island, met with savages, 
who erected him a hut for shelter, and sup- 
plied him with food for his labour; but the 
author found it difficult to procure either 
among the chiefs of his native land, although 
he had the curse of song to add to his labours, 
—a misery not mentioned among the miseries 
of his predecessor. That the world is over- 
stocked with authors is not to be disputed, 
but it is equally true that it is too full of 
basket-makers! Which path shall the author 
pursue ? 


«Oh! how happy could he be with either,’ 


if he were but fully employed. Let those who 
object to literature point out some other path ] 





that leads not to the jaws of want and wretch- 
edness, and he will follow it.” 


Why may they not mutually assist each 


other ?—a basket with the association of Mr. 


Miller’s poems has certainly a charm for the 


imagination; and their maker’s address is 
23 Elliott’s Row, St. George’s Road: but we 


hope that the volume now published will do 
much for the writer. How many are there in 
our wealthy city who have the power and the 
inclination to smooth a difficult path! We 
cannot do better than use the words with 
which the story above mentioned concludes, 
and “ Send them to the basket-maker.” 

A History of the English Episcopacy, from the 
Period of the Long Parliament to the Act of 
Uniformity ; with Notices of the Religious 
Parties of the Time, and a Review of Eccle- 
siastical Affairs in England from the Reform- 
ation. By the Rev. Thomas Lathbury, M.A. 
Oxon. 8vo. pp. 363. London, 1336. Parker. 

THE least happy times are generally those 
which furnish the best subject for history. 
Apart from the important results which de- 
pend upon the issue of the contest, civil dis- 
sensions call into action a greater variety of 
passions, and exhibit a greater variety of cha- 
racter, than can be exhibited in times of internal 
tranquillity. In tracing the events of the civil 
dissensions of our own country, we have the 
singular advantage of being able to understand 
the views of both parties equally well; while in 
studying the relations, whether of peace or war, 
of our own country with foreign states, we can- 
not fail to perceive that, however well we may 
understand the views of our countrymen, our 
apprehensions of the views of their opponents 
are not equally clear. If we could lay aside 
our prejudices, the perfect understanding of the 
arguments by which each side defends its own 
course of proceeding, would tend to make us 
judge favourably of both: but it is to be feared, 
that in the case of civil differences, we are likely 
to be at least as decided in our preference of 
one of the parties concerned as in the case of 
foreign wars. 

However, our own partialities only furnish 
an additional ingredient of interest, and make 
the task of the historian more easy ; and thus 
it is that periods of civil dissensions, and par- 
ticnlarly in the case of our own country, are 
those of which we read the history with the 
deepest interest. 

The stupendous series of events which began 
with the meeting of the long parliament, and 
ended with the passing of the act of uniformity, 
involving the vicissitudes of a civil war, the 
imprisonment, trial, and violent death of a 
great king, the subversion of an ancient mon- 
archy, the destruction of a powerful hierarchy, 
the rise of a successful usurper, and his death 
in tranquil possession of more than royal power ; 
and, ultimately, the restoration of the ancient 
line of kings, and the re-establishment of the 
ancient religion, furnish a theme for the 
historian which has never been surpassed. 
The only objection is, that the theme is too 
vast, and that one man’s industry is not more 
than sufficient for a part of the subject. 

Mr. Lathbury has confined himself to the 
religious and ecclesiastical part of it: he has 
produced a book of much interest; and has 
really made an important addition to our his- 
torical knowledge. 

To those who love to trace up important 
events to remote and trivial causes, it will be a 
matter of interest to see that the dissensions 
between Charles the First and his parliament 
had their origin in the frivolous disputes of a 








handful of exiles at Frankfort a century 
before. ‘ 

There is no part of Mr. Lathbury’s book 
which is more valuable than that part which 
traces the origin and progress of the puritans, 
He understands this part of his subject better 
perhaps, than it has been understood by ony 
previous historian; and he is perfectly successful 
in shewing how little affinity there is between 
the views of the puritans and the modern dis. 
senters. Another part of Mr. Lathbury’s book, 
and that upon which we are inclined to think 
he has bestowed most labour, is the peculiar 
and vexatious persecutions to which the epi- 
scopal clergy were exposed during the triumph 
of the presbyterians in the long parliament, 
Indeed, it appears to have been a leading motive 
with the author to place the case of those suf. 
ferers in its true light, to exhibit the inqui- 
sitorial powers which were applied, in order to 
give a form of justice to the spoliation which 
was determined upon, without regard to justice, 
and which was carried into effect against them, 
The difficulty which is now experienced in col- 
lecting the records of their sufferings, only gives 
an additional claim to our admiration and sym. 
pathy. Indeed, it is surprising that a body, 
comprising so many literary men, and writers 
of books, should have borne these calamities so 
gently, that they have hardly left any memorials 
of their own case. ‘They were uncomplaining 
sufferers ; and the author appears to consider 
it as a matter of duty to record their injuries, 
and to do justice to the patience and gentleness 
with which they were endured. 

The book contains many curious details of 
the proceedings of the wild sectaries who sprang 
up during the war, and finally mastered the 
kingdom ; the party which rose out of the fer- 
ment of the self-denying ordinance, and has been 
well described, in the words quoted by Mr. Lath. 
bury, as “a swarm of armed enthusiasts, who 
outwitted the patriots, outprayed the puritans, 
and outfought the cavaliers.” 

The author has been a diligent reader, as he 
intimates in his preface, of the sermons, pam- 
phlets, and other fugitive pieces of the time, and 
from those sources has collected many matters, 
which add greatly to the value of the book. 

It would be easy to point out instances of 
faulty style, and, we think, of bad arrange- 
ment; but, on the whole, the style is clear and 
simple, and the book is throughout lively and 
amusing. 

We give a few extracts nearly at random :— 

‘In that day the pulpit was made the vehicle 
for publishing the common news; and many of 
the common people knew little besides what 
was communicated to them by the clergy in 
their addresses. The practice was imported 
from Scotland. In that country, the preachers, 
even from the earliest period of the Reformation, 
indulged in remarks from the pulpit on the 
measures of the government. The ‘ drum éc- 
clesiastic’? was used long before the war com- 
menced, and was one of its exciting causes. 

“The people were excited to ‘ go against 
the Amalekites, and to fight the Lord's bat- 
tles.’ One prayed, that ‘ the king might be 
brought in chains of iron to his parliament. 
South states, that Axtell, one of the regicides, 
assured him, that he was induced to enter into 
the war by the sermons of the parliamentary 
clergy. Calamy, Case, and others, exhorted the 
people to contribute towards the war as a Just 
cause: the sound of war emanated from the 
pulpit; and after its commencement, the pulpit 
became the medium through which the people 
received authentic intelligence. When the 
covenant was taken, almost every pulpit wa 
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— eeuemnenniantenmnntl 
made the instrument for,exciting the people: 
‘ Christ,’ says Marshal, ¢ shed all his blood to 
save you from hell; venture all yours to set 
him upon this throne.’ The church of England 
was denounced as Babylon, and her altars were 
to be overturned as altars of Baal. On the fast 
and thanksgiving days, the pulpits breathed 
nothing but war. The celebrated John Owen 
uttered the following words in a sermon before 
the parliament: ‘ Where is the God of Marston 
Moor and the God of Naseby, is an acceptable 
expostulation in a gloomy day! Oh, what a 
catalogue of mercies hath this nation to plead 
in atime of trouble! God came from Naseby, 
and the Holy One from the west.’ In 1645, 
the following words were uttered in a sermon: 
‘0 give thanks unto the Lord, for he is 
gracious, and his mercy endureth for ever; 
who remembered us at Naseby, for his mercy, 
&e.; who remembered us in Pembrokeshire, 
for his mercy, &c.; who remembered us at 
Leicester, for his mercy, &c. ; who remembered 
us at Taunton, for his mercy, &c.; who re- 
membered us at Bristol, for his mercy endureth 
for ever.’ ‘ In vain,’ said Mr. Herle before the 
lords, ‘ are the praises of God in your mouths, 
without a two-edged sword in your hands.’ 
The following bill was read in the church of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields during the time of 
service: ‘ These are to desire you to take into 
your Christian consideration the grief and 
sorrow of one Mistress Beal, of Westminster, 
whose son, Francis Beal, a poor worm and no 
man, is fallen away from grace, and serves the 
king in his wars; wherefore, she most humbly 
beseecheth the prayers of this congregation that 
he may return and be converted.’ Saltmarsh 
wrote a book, in which he advised that the king 
and the people should be kept from a sudden 
union, and that the war should be cherished 
under the pretence of popery. Vicars, in his 
‘Parliamentary Chronicle,’ thus stirs up the 
people to war against the king :— 

‘ Sing praise, sing praise unto Jehovah high, 

For he hath triumphed most gloriously 

O'er all our foes; the horse and rider he 

Hath tumbled down to deepest misery. 

Yea all the rotten rout of Romanists, 

Papists, and prelates, atheists, royalists, 


And mad malignants, void of grace or sense, 
To whom God now has made just recompence.’ 


Such were the methods resorted to by the 
presbyterian clergy at the commencement and 


during the progress of the war. Let every im- 
partial person decide whether the sad cata- 
strophe must not, at least in part, be attributed 
to the presbyterians. It is true the independ- 
ents also used the pulpit for the same purpose, 
but the example was set by the presbyterians. 
Hugh Peters was employed to prepare the 
king’s judges for the sad scene. He told them 
from the pulpit * to go on and prosper ;’ assuring 
them that the time was arrived when the saints 
should * bind princes in chains, and nobles in 
letters of iron,’ and that this prophecy was to 
e fulfilled by them. Kneeling down in the 
pulpit, he begged them to do justice against 
Charles, and not suffer Benhadad to escape. In 
‘peaking of the fatal deed after its perpetration, 
the sectarian preachers used the language of 
“ripture in the most profane manner, declaring 
that God had * made bare his holy arm,’ and 
that he had * smitten kings in the day of his 
wrath.” Similar language was used during the 
= of the ascendency of the independents. 
ina thanksgi ving sermon at Bristol for Oliver’s 
"tory at Worcester, Speed says, * We are this 
Mane met to speak well of the name of the 
Gan nee God. If they ask us, where is our 

* We can answer them with joy and bold- 


jscattered them in his displeasure at Marston 


Moor; whose power brake them in pieces at 
Naseby field; who smote their great ones in 
Kent; who, by a handful, put thousands to 
flight at St. Fuggons; whose strength made 
the weak strong, to stain the glory of their 
pride at Dunbar ; whose hand was never drawn 
back, but was stretched out still, until he had 
put the top-stone of our deliverance at Wor- 
cester.’ ”” 

The following is a picture of the religious 
state of the country after the rigour of presby- 
terianism had been tempered by an infusion of 
independency :— 

‘““ The composition of the committees for 
ejecting the clergy, underwent some alterations 
subsequent to the year 1648, by the removal of 
some of the presbyterians, and the addition of a 
few independents and sectaries. Upon the 
whole, indeed, the situation of the clergy was 
improved: for, while presbytery would admit 
of no deviation from the established order, in- 
dependency rested on the basis of a universal 
toleration to all who agreed in fundamentals. 
Such views were reprobated by the presbyter- 
ians, as incompatible with the existence of true 
religion. But though the principles of tolera- 
tion were thus openly avowed, the full benefit 
was not extended to the episcopal church. The 
clergy were at liberty to pursue their own 
course in conducting public worship; but the 
common prayer was still suppressed: nothing 
was imposed ; on the contrary, all were at liberty 
to follow their own inclinations. Unordained 
persons were even admitted into benefices ; the 
old presbyterians had received episcopal ordina- 
tion, and the new ministers had been ordained 
according to the new discipline; but now or- 
dination was unnecessary. Many who occu- 
pied the parochial churches were destitute of the 
common rudiments of education; and many 
had been employed in the common drudgery of 
life until they entered upon their new sphere. 
Any one was at liberty to exercise the minis- 
terial function: thus soldiers, tradesmen, and 
labourers, became parochial ministers. Some 
were baptists, or members of the other numer- 
ous sects of those times. The episcopalians 
modelled the service after the liturgy: some of 
them read the 20th chapter of Exodus instead 
of the communion service; chose the lessons 
appointed by the calendar; and threw the col- 
lects into one continued form. Bull, Sanderson, 
and others, constantly adopted this practice. 
Some of the presbyterian clergy incurred the 
displeasure of the ruling authorities, by de- 
clining to observe the fasts appointed by the 
parliament. In 1650 a fast was appointed, and 
Jenkins, a presbyterian minister, was, on re- 
fusing to observe it, sequestered from his living, 
and banished thirty miles from London. The 
removal of every religious test during these 
times opened the door for the entrance of men 
of all creeds into the churches; the ministers 
preached their own peculiar doctrines : on some 
occasions the congregation was favoured with a 
sermon from a soldier in his military garb, or 
from a tradesman of their own neighbourhood. 
These individuals were found in the ranks or 
in the shop during the week, and in the pulpit 
on the Sunday. ‘To have attempted to prevent 
such irregularities, would have incurred the 
heavy charge of hindering the progress of the 
gospel. In the dispute between the church of 
England and the presbyterians, it was con- 
stantly asked by the latter, Where was the 
scripture authority for the various matters at 
issue between the two parties? The presby- 
terians demanded scripture authority for kneel- 





tess, that our God is the living God, who 


a 
scribed liturgy, and the observance of holy days ; 
the independents now used the same weapon 
against the presbyterians, and asked, Where 
are your lay-presbyters and your classes to be 
found in scripture ?” 

The proceedings of that singular assembly 
known in history by the name of Barebone’s 
Parliament, is thus given :— 

*¢ After the dissolution of the parliament, all 
power was vested in Cromwell and his officers : 
the act was applauded by the episcopalians and 
presbyterians, both of whom were disgusted 
with the wild scenes that had lately been wit- 
nessed. Both parties also wished to restore 
the king; but Cromwell was determined to 
act for himself. It was necessary that the 
supreme power of the state should be lodged 
somewhere; it was therefore determined to 
vest all power in 144 persons, to be selected 
under the direction of Cromwell. The persons 
chosen for this purpose were generally men 
devoid of education: he seems to have been 
convinced that an assembly of men of talent 
might have defeated his purposes of aggran- 
disement. They met, according to appoint- 
ment, July 4, 1653, when an instrument, 
signed by himself and the officers, was pre- 
sented, by which they were invested with the 
authority of the state. This singular assem- 
bly assumed the ancient name of parliament ; 
in history it is generally known by the appel- 
lation, ‘ Barebone’s Parliament,’ from the 
circumstance of the individual of that name 
being one of its leading members. Their ses- 
sion continued five months; and their debates 
and motions afford a curious picture of the 
times. On the day of their meeting they 
began to assemble at eight o’clock in the 
morning. ‘ They began with seeking God by 
ily and the Lord did so draw forth the 
nearts of them, that they did not find any 
necessity to call for the help of a minister, but 
performed the service among themselves, eight 
or ten speaking in prayer to God, and some 
briefly from the word. That much of the 
presence of Christ and his spirit appeared at 
that time, to the great gladding of the hearts 
of many: some affirming they never enjoyed 
so much of the spirit and presence of Christ in 
any of the meetings and exercises of religion in 
all their lives as they did that day.” On the 
11th of July it is stated that the day was spent 
in seeking the Lord; when twelve of the 
members prayed and spoke till four in the 
afternoon: the Lord General was present, 
and it was a comfortable day. As ar | had no 
occasion for a chaplain, they began with prayer 
when a few members were assembled, and con- 
tinued praying in succession until a sufficient 
number were assembled to constitute a house. 
Besides the matters connected with religion, 
their attention was directed to the state of the 
law. On the 5th of August the house resolved 
that the court of chanvery be taken away; anda 
bill for that purpose was ordered to be brought 
in by the committee of the law. On the 19th 
of August the parliament took into consider- 
ation the state of the laws of the nation in 
general ; and resolved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider of a new body of the law. 
Of so much importance in the estimation of the 
members was this subject, that every Friday 
was set apart for this business alone. In the 
debate, as related by one of the members, it is 
stated that some of the reasons in favour of the 
new model, ‘ were the intricacy, uncertainty, 
and incongruity in many things with the word 
of God and right reason in the laws as they 
now are.” The vote for a new body -of the 
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that purpose: had they not been prevented by 
their dissolution, the work would probably 
have been accomplished. Many debates took 
place, and the law of God was consulted on all 
occasions. Had they succeeded in their objects 
the laws would have been brought within a 
narrow compass: ‘ by which means,’ says the 
writer previously quoted, ‘the huge volume 
of the law would come to be reduced into the 
bigness of a pocket-book.’ Neal censures 
Eachard for stating that the parliament con- 
templated the removal of the old laws, as 
badges of the Norman conquest, and substi- 
tuting the Mosaic laws of government in their 
place. ‘ No such proposals,’ says he, ‘ were 
made to the house.’ From the above state- 
ments, derived from the most authentic sources, 
it will be seen that such proposals were actually 
made; nor can it be doubted, that Eachard’s 
assertion was founded on the best authority. 
In the debate on the subject, the law of Moses 
was certainly followed: that the matter was 
not accomplished, is owing to the dissolution of 
the assembly.” 

The proceedings under the ordinance for the 
removal of scandalous, ignorant, and insufficient 
ministers, are very curious. The commissioners 

1 to consider that Pococke, a scholar, 
whose name was known throughout Europe, 
was a fit object for their censure. 

“ Pococke had been expelled from his pro- 
fessorship in 1651, for refusing the engage- 
ment; when he retired to his parsonage, in 
Berkshire. There, however, the malice of his 
enemies pursued him. In 1654, he was sum- 
moned before the commissioners for Berkshire. 
Nine articles were exhibited against him, in 
order to bring him under that part of the 
ordinance especially directed against scandalous 
ministers. Among other things, he was charged 
with reading the idolatrous common prayer ; 
with disregarding fast and thanksgiving days ; 
and with refusing to suffer some godly ministers 
to preach in his pulpit. The commissioners sat 
at Abindon, whither Pococke repaired. He de- 
nied having used the liturgy since the act for 
its abolition: he had observed the fast and 
thanksgivings days: he owned that he had 
refused to admit into his pulpit a man whom 
Bush the informer had brought to the parish 
for that purpose. The commissioners were not 
satisfied with his answers, but proceeded to 
examine witnesses. These witnesses attempted 
to prove the use of the liturgy; had they suc- 
ceeded, he would, according to the definition 
given by the ordinance, have been a scandalous 
clergyman. They asserted, that he had used 
part of the common prayer; for he commonly 
began divine service with these words, ‘ Al- 
mighty and most merciful Father,’ and that he 
added soon after, ‘ Praise ye the Lord.’ One 
witness stated, that on Easter Sunday he ad- 
ministered the sacrament in the old way ; and, 
on being asked, why he thought it the old way ? 
said, ‘ because he made a prayer before and a 
prayer after. When asked, whether the prayers 
were the same with those used in the common 
prayer? the witness replied, * Yes, for aught he 
knew ; for he talked in them of Peter, of Paul, 
and John.’ The commissioners found it im- 
possible to reject him as a scandalous clergyman ; 
nothing defined in the ordinance, as being com- 
prehended in that expression, could be proved 
against him: still they were unwilling to allow 
him to escape. They, therefore, charged him 
with ignorance and insufficiency. Here they 
had more latitude, as the terms were not de- 
fined in the ordinances; but those who were 
adjudged insufficient by the commissioners were 
to be ejected as such. One witness had stated 








his belief, that Mr. Pococke was ‘ destitute of 
the spirit, though he preached saving truths 
according to the letter.’ The charge of in- 
sufficiency was a most unfortunate one for the 
commissioners: it exposed their own ignorance, 
and rendered them ridiculous in the eyes of the 
public. At this stage of the proceedings, Owen 
interposed with the protector, through his se- 
cretary, Thurlow. In a letter to the secretary, 
he says, ‘ There are in Berkshire some few men 
of mean quality and condition, rash, heady, 
enemies of tithes, who are for commissioners 
for ejecting of ministers. They alone sit and 
act ; and are at this time casting out, on slight 
and trivial pretences, very worthy men: one 
in especial they intend the next week to eject, 
whose name is Pococke, a man of as unblamable 
a conversation as any that I know living, of 
repute for learning throughout the world, being 
the professor of Arabic in our university ; so 
that they do exceedingly exasperate all men, 
and provoke them to the height. If any thing 
might be done to cause them to suspend acting 
until this storm be over, I cannot but think it 
would be good service to his highness and the 
commonwealth to do it.” Owen next repaired 
to Abingdon, with Ward, Wilkins, and Wallis, 
and endeavoured to shew the folly of ejecting 
for insufficiency a man known over all Europe 
for his acquirements. In consequence of Owen’s 
interference, Pococke was discharged from fur- 
ther attendance. ‘The commissioners could not 
have selected a man of more celebrity as a 
scholar, or exemplary conduct as a clergyman. 
The rustic congregation were ignorant of the 
acquirements of their pastor: one of them, on 
being questioned respecting their minister, re- 
plied, ‘ that he was a kind, neighbourly man, 
but no Latinist.’ ” 





Narrative of a Captivity in France, from 1809 
to1814. By Richard Langton. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1836. Smith, Elder, and Co.; Li- 
verpool, Grapel. 


Tuts is a plain, but interesting, narrative of | 


the hardships endured by the author and other 
British prisoners and détenus in France; and 
of the trauds and severities exercised upon 
them. Its fault is in having been so long 
delayed, so that, in the meanwhile, several 
works of a similar kind have appeared, and 
satisfied the public appetite.. Mr. Langton 
was captured in a merchant-vessel from Liver- 
pool, landed at Cherbourg, and successively im- 
prisoned at Cambrai, Auxonne, Valenciennes, 
Bitche, Verdun, &c. &e. till released by the 
victories of the allied armies. 

We will quote one instance of the atrocious 
conduct pursued towards our unfortunate coun- 
trymen, as a sample of the rest. 

‘* T have (says the author), in different parts 
of my narrative, alluded to the ferocious treat- 
ment of the gens-d'armes towards the English 
prisoners at this time in France. To the ca- 
talogue I shall add acts perpetrated, not on 
myself, but on those now with me, and on 
whose veracity I place every reliance. <A cap- 
tain of a merchantman and three sailors 
escaped from the citadel of Valenciennes, on 
the evening of the 15th January, 1811; after 
undergoing hardships almost inconceivable, 
were retaken at the town of Caieux, when 
approaching the sea-coast, and afterwards con- 
ducted to Valenciennes. The officer in com- 
mand there caused their being immediately 
placed in irons, two together, which were 
rivetted round the leg. In virtue of the decree 
I have spoken of, they were condemned to six 
years’ hard labour: the sentence was after- 
wards reversed, and they were sent to the 


| 





depét of Briangon, in the Alps, a distance 
considered to be not less than 1100 miles. Qn 
reaching there, they were placed in a vaulted 
cellar, and confined three days, along with 
others recently arrived. Such was the severity 
of the treatment these unfortunate men had 
to contend with on the march, and manacled 
as they were, that, out of the number of 164, 
24 afterwards died. In that depot, an act of 
barbarity was perpetrated by a gen-d'arme, of 
which it would be difficult to find a parallel 
in a country where any form of government is 
known to exist. One of that corps had been 
heard to declare that he had a strong desire to 
shoot an Englishman, and would do so the first 
occasion offering. The cause of the monster's 
antipathy could not be accounted for. One 
evening, while four of the sailors were playing 
a game at cards, by candle-light, a shot was 
fired, coming through the barrack - window, 
which instantly killed one of the party, and, at 
the same time, passing through the arm of 
another. This murderous act so incensed the 
whole of the prisoners, that the commandant, 
Mons. D’Avril, saw the necessity of disarming 
the gen-d'arme, and transferring him to Gre. 
noble for trial. Eight of the prisoners were 
conducted there, hand-cuffed, as witnesses, 
The gen-d’arme had been placed at the bar 
previous to their arrival, and was about to be 
acquitted for the want of evidence. This 
would have been the result, had not one of the 
witnesses stated to the court the declaration 
which the prisoner had previously made. In 
order to ascertain the truth; a priest was sent 
for; the culprit, on having the crucifix pre- 
sented to him, went on his knees, acknow- 
ledging that he fired without provocation: 
whereupon, he was found guilty, and con- 
demned for ten years to the public works. He, 
however, died insane, in three months after- 
wards. Whenever a gen-d’arme appeared be- 
fore his superiors on a charge of brutality 
towards a prisoner-of-war, however strong the 
evidence against him, unless it could be proved 
he was intoxicated when committing the act, 
he escaped, with the simple admonition, ‘ to be 
more careful for the future when using his 
side-arms.’? In a contrary case, on its being 
ascertained that he was drunk, a few hours’ 
confinement atoned for the offence. Inebriety 
was thus but slightly checked; while the brutal 
act of cutting and maiming persons who, un- 
armed (as all prisoners must necessarily be), 
and, therefore, incapable of resisting,— passing 
off, unless accompanied as ‘I have stated, 
without any punishment whatever. Many 
were the cuts and scars I have seen inflicted 
on the sailors and soldiers confined in various 
depéts with me, and these, too, with little 
provocation.” 

There is something affecting, though ludi- 
crous, about the finale, which induces us t0 
give another extract. 

“ A packet reached Calais from Dover not 
long after our arrival, having on board a 
number of passengers, many of whom were 
Frenchmen, who had been prevented sooner 
returning, owing to illness in their depots. 
The remainder was composed of our countty- 
men, who came here for the sake of novelty. 
Soon after arriving, we visited the jetty, at the 
entrance to the harbour: the evening was 
warm and the atmosphere perfectly clear. 
With feelings which the reader will readily 
conceive, my companions and I gazed, as long 
as light permitted, on the distant view oo 
coast of England. Though separated by an 
expanse of more than twenty miles, we eo 
fancied ourselves there. Ou returning to te 
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hotel we witnessed a curious scene. A number 
of our former fellow-prisoners were variously 
occupied, the greater part preparing to embark 
the following day. Several, who, during their 
detention, had been on parole, finding a single 
life exceedingly monotonous, had selected part- 
ners of the tender sex, and with whom they 
lived on apparently happy terms. I have 
already mentioned that, in several of the de- 
tachments which left Verdun for Blois, ladies 
were frequently to be seen mixing with them. 
The time had now arrived when a separation 
became, if not absolutely necessary, at least, on 
the part of the gentlemen, to be desired. It 
required, however, 10 mean effort to effect this, 
as the demoiselles could see no reason why they 
could not live as happily with their lovers in 
England, as they had been accustomed to do in 
their own country. I was amused to listen to 
the arguments used to induce these females to 
return to their former residences; supplica- 
tions, even offers of money, and promises to 
return, were of no avail: go they would to 
England. If told that a wife was anxiously 
expecting her husband, the reply was, ‘ Pray, 
what does that signify? I shall do her no 
harm!’ Tears had no effect in changing the 
hard-heartedness of former protectors, and 
allow the continuance of longer attachment. 
It has been asserted that Lord North once 
said, that to get a wife was a work less difficult 
than to get quit of one. Certainly, the scene I 
witnessed on this occasion impressed me with 
the belief that his lordship’s assertion had been 
maturely weighed ; as, even without the right 
which the marriage ceremony confers——and 
they had it not — there was every difficulty in 
getting quit of the ladies here described; se- 
veral of whom were exceedingly violent, de- 
caring that, if not allowed to embark, they 
would plunge into the seas These scenes con- 
tinued till a late hour: they were little less 
annoying to us, in all probability, than to 
those immediately interested in them. On the 
29th, at an early hour, we repaired to the 
bureau of the commissary of marine, where 
our passports were countersigned, and a printed 
permission given, by which we might embark 
at pleasure. When quitting the office, five of 
the females here spoken of were about to enter: 
they urged us to intercede with that functionary 
to obtain similar authority for them; a request, 
I need scarcely say, it was not thought prudent 
to comply with.” 

The printing is often incorrect ; and a sad 
mess is made of the names and titles of Na- 
poleon’s marshals (vol. ii. pp. 185, 6). 





Evenings Abroad. By the Author of “* Sketches 


of Corfu.” 8vo. 

Smith and Elder. 
W ITH rather too much a tendency to fine 
writing, this is, nevertheless, a very pleasant 
volume. The author is an enthusiast about 
the land which she visits; but Italy may well 
excuse enthusiasm. Some romantic fictions 
vary the traveller’s diary, many of whose im- 
Pressions, too, are recorded in poetry. We select 
& specimen of each. 

Evening Hymn to the Virgin. 
The vesper time draws nigh, 
The pale moon trembles in the horizon fair, 
And stars are speaking in the quiet sky ; 
It is the hour of prayer. 

Bend, bend the heart and knee, 
ay’s long toil and trouble now are past ; 
m should we seek at this still hour but ‘Thee, 

Father! at last. 

It may be in the day 
= hearts, too busy and too worldly grown, 
ometimes forget thy love— mistrust thy sway : 

This hour is all thine own, 


pp- 332. London, 1836. 
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And if some falling tears, 
When pleading for the loved one far away, 
And cherished in our heart’s deep core for years, 
Should force their way ; 
Thou wilt forgive, for Thou 
Wert one of us, and earthly grief dids’t share ; 
Pardon our sorrow, and accept our vow, 
Now, at the time of prayer. 
May holy angels keep 
Watch through the dark night, while we lie at rest ; 
Send peaceful dreamings to our quiet sleep, 
Of them — the lost —the blest. 


Should this night be our last 
Of earthly watching, and of earthly care, 
Then may we wake in heaven, all sorrow past, 
And praise Thee there.” 

Visit to Ferrara.—* The mail was forced to 
have an escort of twenty men, when travelling 
this road last week : the diligence was attacked, 
and all the passengers were obliged to dis- 
mount, and render up their goods and chattels. 
Not one piece of finery, not one piece of mer. 
chandise, did the thieves spare: they even 
despoiled the ladies of their ear-rings, and, it 
is said, with a very gentle hand; for in Italy, 
even the brigands have a certain politeness of 
manner, and rob you in a gentlemanly style. 
One girl sat apart from the rest; she did not 
join in the clamour of her companions for 
mercy and forbearance; but she wept bitterly. 
The chief approached her, and, in answer to 
his interrogatories, she said, ‘It is for my 
mother’s picture I shed these tears! I have 
left her,— perhaps I may never see her again ; 
and you have taken her picture from me.’ The 
robber, moved at her artless distress, promised 
to return her treasure for a kiss, which, said 
our narrator, she right joyfully and heartily 
bestowed ; so heartily, that the chief, not to 
be outdone in generosity, returned to her all 
her property! We traversed the grass-grown 
streets of Ferrara, and visited the tomb of 
Ariosto in the public library. When his re- 
mains were transferred from the Benedictine 
church hither, they found in his coffin a like- 
ness of the poet, and a medal struck in his 
honour. The likeness is a mere daub, but 
more correct, it is said, than any other portrait 
extant of the poet. On the reverse of the 
medal is a hand depriving a serpent of its 
sting. Ariosto wrote satires as well as poems. 
The Ferrarese religiously preserve the MS., the 
chair, and the inkstand, of their Homer. Surely 
there is something holy in talent, for it conse- 
crates every thing — even every meaner thing 
with which it comes in contact: and love om- 
nipotent could bow down such a soul as this! 
Bettinelli assures us, that Ariosto’s lady in- 
sisted on his writing a canto of his poem every 
month; and if he disappointed her, she threat- 
ened to shut her doors against him. This, 
then, was the power by which he was animated ; 
his days of thought, his nights of sleepless ex- 
citement, were caused by a softer feeling than 
love of fame: and to the magic influence of a 
woman’s smile, we owe the poetry of the Scott 
of the south! But he never reveals the name 
of his mistress. The cover of his inkstand is 
surmounted by a little Cupid, whose finger is on 
his lip, counselling secrecy. Love was with 
Ariosto, as with all who have deep feelings and 
refined taste,—a hidden treasure, an Egeria, 
not to be shewn forth to the world, but to be 
turned to, as a hidden source of sweetness and 
consolation, when the world without should 
sting, and wound, and betray. Changed is the 
aspect of Ferrara now—silent and deserted its 
ruined halls and palaces; but we could not 
tread its haunted precincts without recalling 
the days of old. De Berville gives us a long 
description of a combat held at Ferrara be- 
tween two noble cavaliers, one of the last 
lingering remains of Gothic barbarity. The 





Duke de Nemours came to visit the Duke and 
Duchess of Ferrara, and, among other amuse- 
ments, was regaled with a sight of mortal com. 
bat between two Spanish gentlemen, St. Croix 
and Azevédo. The duel was fought under the 
very walls of the duke’s palace. Each com- 
batant appeared, attended by a hundred cava- 
liers. The seconds of the one presented to the 
other swords and two poniards, for his choice ; 
then felt the dresses, to ascertain that the 
duellists had no concealed armour beneath 
them: they knelt, too, down, to pray for vic- 
tory. Strange superstition, to fancy that such 
prayer could be acceptable to a God of love! 
The field was cleared, the herald impose 
silence, and the fight began. St. Croix first 
fell, but, even when cast down to the ground, 
sat up and dealt furious blows, while Azevédo 
vainly called on him to surrender. St. Croix 
made an useless attempt to rise, and fell for. 
ward on his face; then Azevedo raised his 
sword on high, but suspended the blow fora 
moment, for the Duchess Anne, terrified, was 
praying with tears the Duke de Nemours to 
separate them. But Nemours answered, ‘ I 
cannot ; justice awards the conquered to the 
conqueror.” Then the prior of Messina ac- 
costed Azevédo, and said, ‘ Sir, I know the 
heart of St. Croix,—he will die rather than 
yield. I, therefore, as his second, surrender 
for him.’ Then the surgeons were called to 
staunch the wounds of St. Croix-—he was 
carried off on a litter: and again Azevedo 
knelt; this time it was to return thanks for 
victory. One consequence of his success was, 
that the arms of St. Croix were to belong to 
the conqueror. Azevédo sent to demand them, 
but his demand was refused. Wherefore he 
complained to the Duke of Ferrara ; whose sen- 
tence was to this effect: that he should send 
once again to make his rightful demand, and, 
if again refused, that St. Croix should be 
brought back, ill or well, to the field; that his 
wound should be unsewn, and himself aban- 
doned to the pleasure of the victor.” 

There is a very charming frontispiece, by 
H. Bone, representing a place equally pictu- 
resque. 





Lory Broveuam’s Natural Theology has 
provoked the publication of a number of works 
more or less adverse to his principles and 
argument: and, as we will not take upon 
ourselves to decide where doctors disagree, we 
beg leave to offer a simple notice of these per- 
formances. 

Dr. Wallace, of Dublin, in his Observations 
on Lord Brougham’s Discourse, pp. 163 (Lon- 
don, Ridgways), contends, as we have before 
noticed, very powerfully against his lord- 
ship’s assumption, that the human mind must 
be immaterial ; and also shews that the me- 
thod of induction is not fairly applicable to 
natural theology. He further contends, that 
Lord Brougham has seriously departed from 
the doctrines of Paley. Additional Observ- 
ations, by the Same, pp. 130 (Dublin, Mil- 
liken; London, Fellowes), is another very 
able essay, chiefly directed to the first of these 
questions. 

Metaphysic Rambles, by Warner Christian 
Search, alias, we believe, Baron Sir W. C. 
Smith, pp. 139 (Dublin, Milliken; London, 
Fellowes); and Ramble On, a second series 
of the same, pp. 127, are curious, philosophical, 
miscellaneous, and entertaining. A good- 
humoured Introduction aptly prepares us for 
the various reasoning of the author, who as. 
serts that ‘* Soul may be all immaterial, though 
all that is immaterial be not soul; just as my 
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pocket-handkerchief may all be matter, though 
to assert that all matter was my pocket-hand- 
kerchief, would, in logical phraseology, be a 
very simple conversion indeed. I see at least 
as little affinity between materiality and soul, 
as between immateriality and soul. I think 
mind guite as little akin to the rock up which 
I clamber, as to the invisible non-contents of 
an exhausted receiver.” 

Sight, hearing, smell, and taste, are ad- 
mirably wonderful modifications and _ refine- 
ments of the touch; and the “ rational faculty 
(the author, going into more intellectual 
investigations, adds) teaches a wise and re- 
flecting man, that there are instances in which 
he will be the more warranted to believe, 
because he cannot comprehend. Of course, the 
instances which I am adverting to are those 
where what we cannot understand does not 
so properly conflict with our reason, as lie 
beyond it. We neither doubt nor disparage 
the power of vision by admitting that, so long 
as we are in Dublin, what passes in China 
is not within our view. Does not reason itseif 
inform us, that it ought not to dispute the 
existence of what it cannot see or grasp, 
merely because it is placed beyond its mental 
vision, and intellectual reach ? It is, in those 
cases, rationally content with finding such ex- 
istence vouched in a quarter, the unerring 
veracity of which it has previously scrutinised 
and ascertained. ° * * . 
There may be, nay, there must be, a sub- 
stance, if not many substances, different from 
those which our senses enable us to perceive ; 
and to which we have given the common name 
of matter. Of these imperceptibles (as they may 
be called), by denominating them immaterial, 
we merely deny that (be they what they may) 
they are part of that substance with which we 
are acquainted ; or, at least, that they form any 


of that portion of it over which our knowledge 
and experience extend. —One of these unknown 


substances, Mind may be. I say unknown; 
because the powers, qualities, and operations 
of the mind, though intimately connected with 
its nature, are not itself.— But it appears to 
me that God has willed an union—an, in this 
life, indissolubly close one—between the invisible 
substance which we call mind, and the grosser 
coaroy and gwuaroudss, which surrounds us: 
which we denominate matter; and of which 
we read so much in Phedo. It seems as if the 
two—superior and inferior—substances were 
only not compounded, blended, and intermixed. 
In this melange, however, Mind does not lose 
its striking and manifest ascendant. The or- 
ganised body in which it dwells, nay, the ex- 
terior matter, which the visible and tangible 
world has supplied, are instruments for its use. 
But with this instrumentality it can in few, if 
any, instances dispense; through body must 
issue—may I not say, every manifestation of its 
superior self? It cannot choose what organ it 
will use. It cannot see with its nostrils, or im- 
bibe fragrance with its eyes. By certain mental 
and mysterious movements, it opens a silent and 
direct communication with its God: yet even 
to these we are forced to give the material title 
of aspirations; and its worship and devotion 
oftener tind their way to heaven, wafted on the 
wings of words, which the organs of speech 
have formed. Oh! let us not disparage, or think 
meanly of that corporeal frame, whose sancti- 
fied organs prepare and offer the sacrifice of 
praise and prayer ; whose lungs breathe forth 
the sighings of a contrite heart ; whose material 
but pure lymph supplies those pious tears, which 
at once float our penitence, and (through divine 
atonement) wash away our crimes! Oh! let soul 





elevate the body, not body sink the soul. * * 


I persevere in thinking that the human body 
has, though secondarily and instrumentally, 
a great deal to say to the operations of the 
human mind. I feel, not that my brain thinks, 
but that something within me thinks, with the 
agency and assistance of my brain. It even 
seems as if this latter, from its contact and 
intercourse with mind, became imbued with a 
something of mentality itself; and presented a 
sort of middle term between mind and body; 
tinged and tinging, like the contiguous and 
mingling colours of a rainbow. Is this ma- 
terialism ? I cannot tell; for I know not what 
immateriality is; but merely what it is not. 
Neither do I much care whether there be ma- 
terialism in my notions, or be not; for I am 
sure there is no infidelity ; and this is the error 
from which I would shrink with most alarm. 
* * * But, whatever may be the sub- 
stance of the soul, its pre-eminence over the re- 
sidue of human substance is quite plain. If it 
be matter, it seems quite impalpable, and (con- 
sequently) with palpable matter in no degree 
congenial. The soul-possessing and soul-guided 
man, too, illustrates a confusion (may I call it ?) 
of visible with invisible, not undeserving of ob- 
servation. For example: have I ever seen the 
friend, who is daily in my presence ? whose 
features are as familiar to my sight, as they are 
dear to my heart? Of whose neighbourhood 1 
may be quite unconscious, if a thin partition be 
between us, and if he keep silence ? Assuredly 
I have never seen him. He is not that cor- 
poreal mass, in which not a particle of what I 
first embraced perhaps remains. He is, identi- 
cally, the friend whom I have so long loved ; 
and whose identity subsists in what cannot pos- 
sibly be seen. Let this divine particle escape, 
and where is my friend? I know not: but 
where it is, there is he. Yet what I saw is still 
before me. The hand I touched is there. Of 
all that was the object of my senses, nothing is 
wanting but that voice, whose sounds yet tingle 
on my ear. The creature of that breath, most 
allied to (and the material emblem of) the spirit 
which is departed. I ask not whether reason 
and reflection will convince us, but do we not 
feel that the friend we are attached to is in- 
visible? I have seen the inanimate remains of a 
father. I felt that they were not him; and the 
feeling was the result, not of thought, but in- 
tuition. Is this intelligible? is this untrue? 
If not, are the boundaries of visible and invisible 
distinct ? Iam not blind: my friend is daily 
before my eyes; and I have never seen him! 
Our communications have all been from the 
grates of my prison, through the walls of his. 
Myself, too, I have never seen. The idioms (if 
it be not inaccurate so to call them) of every 
language, record the perceptions of human in- 
stinct; and such expressions as my head, my 
hand, my voice, &c. &c. proclaim that these 
are not me, but mine: that they are my pro- 
perty; not me: the mere means and ministers 
of that, by which (through God’s creative will) 
Tam. Whence this something is I am in. 
structed by Holy Writ. What it is (except 
that it is me and spiritual), [know not. But I 
trust that He, who made me ‘a living soul,’ 
will, by grace and mercy, purify and receive me 
(through the means provided by redemption) 
to eternal life; and that the brain and hand, 
which even now, while they mould and trace 
my thoughts, are performing their incessant 
and mouldering journey to the dust, will then, 
by the same divine efficacy, put on incorruptible 
and immortal. The Deity is invisible ; no man 
can see God, and live. The human soul, too, 
is amongst the asgerz, on which Socrates so 





fondly dwells: no man, in this life, can have a 
glimpse of his own, or of his neighbour's soul,” 

These striking and eloquent passages will 
afford a taste of the writer’s quality. Some of 
his illustrations are curious; for Instance, on 
animal sagacity :—‘ I was once (he tells us) 
the friend and master of another dog (his 
name was Juba), who scorned, when he wished 
to leave a room, to ask (except as a pis aller) 
your assistance in opening the door. He 
begun (quite untaught) by attempting to open 
it himself. He frequently succeeded ; but oc. 
casionally not only failed, but, by touching the 
wrong lock-handle, shot the bolt, and became 
a closer prisoner than he had been before. This 
sometimes happened when he was alone, and 
produced consequences that were half ludicrous, 
and half alarming. He used at one time to be 
in the habit of visiting (on errands of gallantry 
or gourmandise) a neighbour of ours, who lived 
at the distance of about a mile. On one of 
these excursions he got a beating, which sent 
him home rather mauled. Ever afterwards he 
used to solicit a mastiff, who formed a part of 
our establishment, to escort him. I have often 
witnessed the wheedlings and coaxings which 
he resorted to for this purpose; and can declare 
that, if he had stood upon two legs, he could 
scarcely have fawned better. Accordingly, as 
importunate fawners generally are, he was sue- 
cessful. The Rev. Mr. Y: is the possessor 
of a remarkably sagacious Newfoundland dog. 
Every week-day, a young person calls at this 
gentleman’s house to transact business, and on 
Sundays makes a visit of a different kind. On 
week.days the dog gives him, quietly and in 
passing, a sufficiently amicable and tail-wagging 
reception — et voila tout. But on Sundays, 
shortly before the usual hour of his arrival, our 
canine friend stations himself in the hall, with 
his nose pinned to the street-door. His ear 
recognises the knock, or his nostrils tell him 
who is outside ; and the moment the expected 
enters, he is bounced upon, and greeted with a 
most cordial and proportionably boisterous wel- 
come. Why is this? Because, on every Sun- 
day, his biped visitor indulges him with a long 
walk ; an indulgence which is not extended 
over the week-days.”’ 

The baron also does us the honour to quote 
our story of the dog Neptune in the Leander 
(see Literary Gazette, August 29, 1835); and 
then speaks of parrots and cockatoos. A 
parrot ‘* certainly knows its name: which is, 
in other words, to say, that to a certain sound 
it attaches the idea of itself. In shewing that 
it can thus connect one word with one idea, do 
we not prove that it can connect another sound 
with another idea? Is any rational ground of 
distinction between the cases to be found? Or 
can it, without absurdity, be maintained, that 
while he can annex an idea to a sound, if 
uttered by another, he cannot do so, if it be 
articulated by himself? Probably the parrots 
powers of combination are inconsiderable and 
slow ; nor are his ideas likely to be numerous 
or distinct ; and proportioned to these defects 
will be his inability to make a long, idea- 
freighted, and coherent speech. But est quodam 
prodire tenus; si non datur ultra. | I was once 
acquainted with a cockatoo, who, without being 
a prodigy, was a very clever (as he certainly 
was a very amiable) creature of his kind. He 
never said ‘ good-b'ye,’ when his friend was en- 
tering, nor ‘how d’you do?’ when he was 
leaving the room; and, when weary of your 
company, was not unlikely to hint his feeling, 
by a‘ good-b’ye.” He never said ‘I cant get 
out,’ when he was at liberty; and seldom 
omitted to say it, when impatient of restraint. 
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My feathered friend, I must confess, was un 

aristocrate; and had learned to address 
the tiers elat with ‘ get out, you ragged fel- 
lows” On one occasion he stole a march; and 
got into a scrape, as truants are apt to do. 
He had made his way to a field of ripe corn ; 
and in the intricacies of this (to him) strange 
labyrinth, was very soon bewildered ; 


And found no end, in endless mazes lost. 


His situation resembled that, in which, in Brob- 
dingnag, Gulliver had once been; but his course 
was different from that which Gulliver pursued. 
He began to shout —if not manfully, at least 
parrotfully,—‘ I can’t get out.’ Attracted and 
guided by the sounds, a labouring man came 
up, and proceeded to extricate cockatoo. He 
was at first repulsed with the usual ‘ get out, 


you ragged fellow !’— but, in the end, his| 


services were accepted or endured ; and our 
hero reconducted to his friends. On his re- 
turn, he was lavish of his salutations and self- 
caresses. It was nothing but ‘ How d’you do? 
How d’you do? Poor, pretty cockatoo!’ In 


short, the poor bird seemed delighted with the | 


meeting, and conscious that it followed on a 
somewhat perilous separation.” 

As one good story, like a good turn, deserves 
another, we may describe a very droll parrot 
exhibition. Poor Poll had moulted so entirely 
that her body resembled that of a goose pjcked 
for the spit, and the two or three feathers 
which did remain attached to her wings were 
in a miserably ragged plight. Yet, in this 
condition, when any one approached or af- 
fronted her, she would shake her pseudo pi- 
nions, certes more resembling elbows, and 


shout, with the most ludicrous effect, ‘* I’ll be | 
d— if I don’t fly away! I'll be d— if I don’t} 


fy away!” ‘The appearance and threat were 
indescribably grotesque. 

The baron’s second ome we can also warmly 
recommend for its desultory, but singular and 
pleasing talent. 

“Two Words” on Brougham and Paley, by 
M. Jobert, pp. 36 (London, Bull), is a strange 
metaphysical questioning whether there is any 
thing in existence or not. 

A Letter to Lord Brougham, signed G. Am- 
mon, pp. 48 (London, printed by Brooks; no 
publisher,) charges his lordship with having 
“designedly slurred over, distorted, and con- 
cealed many well-known fundamental consi- 
derations, militating with the opinions he 
appears anxious to propagate or continue upon 
these subjects ;—with having wilfully tampered 
with the purity of Truth, for purposes probably 
known only to himself.” 

Remarks, §c. Pp. 45. (London, Ridgways.) 
An inquiry into Mind, with miscellaneous and 
philological notes. 





Notes of a Visit to some Parts of Haiti, 


Jan. Feb. 1835. By the Rev. S. W. Hanna, 

Island Curate of ‘St. George’s, Jamaica. 

I8mo. pp. 153. London, 1836. Seeley 

and Co, 
A BRIEF Visit,—slight opportunities for ob- 
‘ervation,—a small portion of the country 
see, and mere notes of what struck the 
writer at first sight, are not likely to afford 
materials for a very correct or very important 
book ; but Haiti is so little known, and the 
‘imple records of impressions made at the mo- 
Ment are so lively and characteristic, that this 
small volume contains enough to interest us 
and make it worthy of the public. The author 
Secompanied Capt. Owen in the Thunder, sur- 
*ying vessel, from Jamaica, on a trip for his 


health, and, landing at several points of what 
we used to call St. Domingo, gives us a sketch 
of the chief incidents and observations which 
occurred to him, and of which we shall copy 
what we think most worthy. 

He is informed by a resident, that, ‘‘ ac- 


the Haitian government, the population of the 
island amounts to one million; but this he 
considers quite an over estimate. 
opinion that it does not exceed five or six 
hundred thousand. I have been told that 
General Borgella, of Les Cayes, perhaps the 
best informed and most intelligent of the 
officials in the country, estimates the popu- 
lation at seven hundred and fifty thousand.” 

Speaking of the island generally, he remarks, 
“Things in this country have quite a topsy 
turvy, or a tipsy, appearance, at least in the 
eyes of foreigners. It reminds one of Teniers’ 
‘ Temptation of St. Anthony,’ in which every 
thing wears a wrong aspect, or has got into a 
wrong place. Here are to be seen officers in 
magnificent uniforms and deep borders of gold 
lace associated with officers in shabby old blue 
coats, such as no one but a beggar would wear 
in England, with appointments of every kind 
corresponding ;— troopers, with scarlet saddle- 
cloths and leopard -skin - covered holsters, 
|mounted upon asses — military characters fill- 
jing civil stations, and exercising the functions 
| of civilians, ex. gr. generals holding the offices 
| of judges of the law courts, and officers of the 
| customs — harbour - masters, colonels in the 
|army — white foreigners engaged in extensive 
; commercial transactions, and living in the most 
| affluent circumstances, in houses which belong 
(by the law of the land) not to them, but to 
their reputed wives—and blacks generally 
where, every where else, one is used to see 
whites. sa ° = 

*“* The whites are, in some respects, a pro- 
scribed race. No white man is permitted to 
possess property in lands or houses in this 
country. This is the positive law of the land. 
I have further been informed, though I could 
not assure myself of the fact, that no coloured 
woman can marry a white man, without for- 
feiting her privilege of citizenship. * * * 

‘** One of the most lamentable sources of evil 
to the whites resident in this country, is the 
law forbidding them to hold landed property. 
It forms an additional inducement to them to 
keep women, whom they call their wives, but 
who have no real pretensions to the title, in 
order that, in their names, they may hold land 
and houses. 

Of religion there seems to be little or none,* 
at least what there is is of the worst sort; and 
Mr. Hanna speaks very despondingly on the 
subject, evidently expecting more than he ought, 
making insufficient allowance for difference of 
manners and’ habits, and fancying (with the 
best intentions) that weak human means ought 
to work miracles. In the ludicrous tone of 
a certain school of apostles, he tells us of an 
especial providence in his favour, thus :— 

“In concluding my journal of this day’s 
occurrences, I wish to record my thankfulness 





* «* As a specimen of the irreligion of those who ought to 
be better instructed at this place, I may mention, that Mr. 
» an Englishman, and a yooteatng Protestant, told 

me, that he ‘ thought the Roman Catholic the religion 
best adapted to this people.’ He added, that ‘ the priests 
are far from being even externally decent in their conduct: 
some of them have,’ he said, ‘ two or three wives,’ that is, 
wives of the country—in Jamaica dialect, ‘ housekeepers.’ 
He spoke of the good which might be produced by the 
French sending to this country ‘ moral priests—men who 
should preach to the people by their own example.’ How 
infinitel better to send those who would preach and 
teach Christian truths, and enforce and adorn them by 





Christian conduct!” 


to Almighty God for a merciful interposition of 
his providence on my behalf. While walking 
through the market, I came suddenly upon a 
soldier, whose musket was, with the usual non- 
chalance of the Haitians, laid horizontally upon 
his shoulder, and pointed in a direction behind 


cording to the census lately made by order of|him. The crowd was very great at the mo- 


;ment, and, before I was aware, I was forcibly 
driven against the muzzle of the piece. Whe- 


He is of|ther the lock snapped or not, I do not know ; 


| but so great was the violence of the blow that 
lit inflicted much pain, and, had not the gun 
been in pretty good order, it would, in all pro- 
bability, have been discharged, and must have 
killed me on the spot. It is not always, when 
apparently most remote from danger, that we 
are really most secure.” 

An ordinary person would have said, I got a 
knock from, or knocked my head against a 
careless fellow’s musket, and ‘“* there an end ;”’ 
but our sacred friends are always in prodigious 
danger from trifles, and wonderfully preserved ! 
Mr. Hanna’s efforts at proselytising are almost 
as whimsical, and remind us of Swift's ‘* Dearly 
beloved Roger, the Scripture moveth you and 
me in sundry places,” &c. For example : — 

“ Not being able to collect a congregation, 
though it should consist of but two persons 
besides myself, 1 brought a man into my room, 
who has been attending me with great assiduity 
and good nature since I came ashore, and read 
and explained to him a portion of Mark’s gos- 
pel — the parable of the sower: he appeared to 
be thankful. He is a black native of Phila- 
delphia, and came to Jacmel the same week 
that Christophe shot himself, which was in 
October 1820. During this long period, of 
nearly fifteen years, he had never had any 
opportunity of attending Protestant worship, 
nor of hearing one word of the Bible, except in 
the way of imprecation, until I read it to him 
this evening. This is the account I have just 
received from his own lips. He is a respectable, 
kind-hearted, and, I hear, very honest fellow ; 
I have taken a great fancy to him, and wished 
to persuade him to return with me to Jamaica 
as my servant. He is a good workman (a car- 
penter), and a civil, attentive servant. He has, 
however, made a bargain already to go as ship’s 
steward in a vessel to England, and I do not 
think it proper to urge him to break his en- 
gagement, though he is very desirous of remain- 
ing with me.”’ 

We shall not, however, indulge in remarks, 
but transfer a few sketches of the island, and 
its people, to our pages. 

** In the course of the evening, Mr. Town- 
ing (a great distiller of rum, who makes 
75,000 gallons yearly) told us much of the 
depressed state of the country, &c. He said 
that ‘ scarcely any sugar was made, the juice of 
the cane being, for the most part, converted 
into molasses—that the principal, almost the 
only export, was coffee.’ It ought to be ob- 
served, however, that, although no mahogany 
is shipped from this neighbourhood, from 
some other parts the export is considerable. 
I believe this is particularly the case in the 
eastern part of the island. The inhabitants 
of the country about Cayes make a good deal 
of syrup from the molasses, by a process of 
purifying and refining. It is of a bright rich 
amber colour, and of excellent flavour, and 
forms a very good substitute for sugar. The 
immense and fertile plain of Cayes, no less 
than forty miles in extent, produces at present 
3,000,000 pounds of molasses. Mr. Town- 
ing is a distiller; he finds a ready market for 
all the rum he makes in the island, where 





he obtains a much higher price for it than 
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he could.in the English or any European 
market. ” * P 

“ Yesterday evening our host, Mr. Roberts, 
informed us (and his prejudices are so mani- 
festly against the people, that his testimony on 
this head is the more valuable), that people 
may travel in perfect safety through the 
country with the largest sums of money. His 
language was, ‘ I could go from hence to Port 
au Prince, three days’ journey across the 
mountains, with a thousand dollars, without 
fearing the slightest molestation, though the 
means of travelling, as well as the roads, are 
very indifferent. * - 

** We visited the estate of ‘ Charpentier,’ a 
sugar plantation established previous to the 
revolution. I should suppose, from the extent 
of land apparently once in cultivation, that 
this must have been in former time a valuable 
and flourishing property. It is now in pos- 
session of a woman of colour, and is, empha- 
tically, ¢ a ruinate.’” 

Much of the country seems to be in the 
same state—all ruinate; two thirds of the 
adult males are soldiers, though, to be sure, 
their duties are not hard, for ‘* chairs are re- 
gularly placed for the sentries’ on military 
posts; and as far as we can gather from this 
little book, which, however, knows nothing of 
the seat of government, Haiti appears to be in 
a very farcical position, the inhabitants indo- 
lent, and yet, from climate and circumstances, 
tolerably well off and contented. 





A History and Description of the late Houses 
of Parliament, &c. &c. By John Britton, 
and E. W. Brayley. Ten Numbers. 8vo. 
Pp. 476. London, J. Taylor. 


By the appearance of their tenth number, 
Messrs. Britton and Brayley have faithfully 


acquitted themselves of their pledge to the 
public, and produced a volume of high literary 
interest and great artistical beauty. We no- 
ticed its commencement with praise, and it is 
gratifying to observe its close having more 
than fulfilled the promise of its earlier speci- 
mens. The embellishments are numerous—no 
fewer than forty-eight, and possess almost every 
sort of merit which such productions can dis- 
play. ‘The subjects are of much architectural 
and antiquarian value; or they are graphic 
and picturesque in their forms; or they are 
associated with national characters and history : 
and the engravings are executed with equal 
taste, skill, and accuracy. The historical re- 
search is well worthy of the zeal and diligence 
of the authors, who have managed excellently 
to render their subject as entertaining as it is 
instructive. 


— 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aphorisms of Junius, §c. by G. T. Fisher. Pp. 72. 
(London, Hookham.) —A selection from the pithy and 
masculine Junius, in which many of his powerful 
thoughts, clothed in a most forcible style, are separated 
from the text. We add examples:— 

“The coldest bodies warm with opposition; the 
hardest sparkle in collision. From being hardly serious 
at first, men frequently become enthusiasts. * vs 
The constitutional check and reciprocal control of one 
branch of the legislature over the other is, perhaps, the 
ee and most important object provided for by the 
division of the whole legislative power into three estates. 
* * * There never yet was an argument, however 
conformable to law and reason, in which a quibbling 
attorney might not discovera flaw. * * As a prac- 
tical profession, the study of the law requires but a mo- 
derate portion of abilities. ‘The learning of a pleader is 
usually upon a level with his integrity.” 

The Anglo-Polish Harp, §c. by Jacob Jones. Pp. 111. 
(London, Pickering.) — The political nature of this poem 
takes it out of our agreeable province; and we can only 
say, that it is a zealous appeal in favour of the Polis 
patriots. 

Anecdotes of the Family Circle. Pp. 247. (London, 
Orr and Smith.) — A collection something after the 
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manner of the well-known “ Percy Anecdotes,” in which | Aikin in the same district, and from Mr. Ansticg 


Se ee agreeable anecdotes of all times) 444 the other gentlemen connected with the 


mo Fellow-Commoner. 3 vols. (London, Churton.) = coal-works. Besides the formations mentioned 
‘i 4 : p 
ig er ation fh monk asi areoay sear above, which occur on the western sie ofthe 
Escapes of a Predestined Rogue,” we have only to report | field, the coal-measures are brought, in different 
that his adventures are not decreased in — being | portions of their out-crop, into contact with 
ara tiatied hater” te coaae ant pte caree;| the old red sandstone, mountain limestone, new 
in the world; but marriage, as well as hanging, is, they | red sandstone, and protruded masses of trap, 
ay, a particular os. sien th Wiieat Mr. Prestwich commences his account of the 
Corrected to the present time, po wee enlarged with |f0rmations by describing the lower Silurian 
quotations from speeches in the house and on the hust-|rocks. These deposits coustitute a narrow belt 
ings, this Test follows the plan which has of late got | of highly inclined strata around the Wrekin 
much into vogue, of making men stick to their profes- P ° 
sions, whatever they are, and not venturing to change | and Arcol hills, and are composed, in the lower 
under any change of circumstances, without being charged | part, of a friable, coarsely grained, quartzose 
with dereliction of principles. grit, and in the upper, of micaceous flags. The 
— Caradoc sandstones are next described; after. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. wards, the Wenlock shale and limestone, the 
oe ee ee Ludlow rocks, the old red sandstone and the 
Apri. 13. Mr. Lyell, president, in the chair. ' carboniferous limestone, and, finally, the coal. 
—The first part of a paper on Colebrook Dale, | measures. As the last are the most worthy of 
by Mr. Prestwich, F.G.S., was read. In this} general attention, we shall confine our remarks 
position of the memoir the author minutely to them. They are formed of the usual alter. 
describes the boundaries, physical features, | nations of shale, sandstone, and coal; and, in 
geological structure, and organic remains of | those portions of the district where they are 
this district. On the east the coal-field is|most fully developed, have been ascertained to 
bounded bya slightly undulating line, ranging | consist of 135 beds — making a total thickness 
from Lilleshall to Bridgenorth ; on the north-| of about 250 yards. ‘The colour of the first 70 
west, by a line nearly coincident with the main! or go beds, commencing at the top, is light 
road from Lilleshall to Watling Street, near | gray, yellow, or red; that of the next 20 is 
Wellington, and thence by the Wrekin ; on the very dark, or nearly black; and that of the 
west the boundary is broken by the gorge of the underlying strata is light. These distinctions 
Severn, but is formed in part by the elevated prevail generally, but not universally. In the 
ridges of Benthall and Wenlock ; and on the | upper part of the series clays and soft calcareous 
south-east it is defined by the the road from | sandstone predominate ; in the middle, argilla- 
Much Wenlock to Bridgenorth. The area thus |ceous sandstones and clays; and in the lower, 
circumscribed consists of a platform raised about hard, finely grained sandstones, occasionally 
400 feet above the Severn at Madeley, or 500) micaceous.. The beds of coal in the upper 
above the level of the sea; the surrounding | division of the series are widely separated and 
country seldom rising to a height exceeding | extremely irregular ; but in the lower they are 
350 feet. It is intersected by numerous pic- thick, nearer together, and are persistent 
turesque glens, including the celebrated defile throughout the whole field. At some of the 
through which the Severn flows at the iron pits the beds vary greatly in number and thick- 
bridge ; and it is traversed by several low hills, | ness, in consequence of the thinning out of 
the most elevated of which is 746 feet above! some, and the interpolation of others ; and the 
the level of the sea; but the Wrekin, which| memoir contains a valuable series of sectional 
forms part of the north-western boundary, rises | lists, obtained from the ground bailiffs. The 
to the height of 1320 feet. Though Colebrook following gives an account of the number of 
Dale has been long known to geologists as a} beds of coal at each of the principal works, and 
point of great interest, and has been often] the aggregate thickness : 
visited by them, yet so complicated is its struc- 
ture, that, until the researches of Mr. Murchi- 
son in Shropshire and the other border counties 
of England and Wales, the relative age of 
many of the formations underlying the coal 
measures was not determined. The Wrekin, Malton «. 
Benthall, and Wenlock edges, and other points, Broseley -+ 
had been examined separately ; but it is by the| At these points the coal-measures are fully 
extended as well as the combined examinations | developed, and, therefore, the difference in the 
of that gentleman, that it has been proved, that |number and thickness of the strata does not 
the thin zones of gray and liver-covered sand-j|arise from a diminution of the system, but in 
stones, shales, and limestones near Broseley, | some cases*may be accounted for by the minor 
belong to a system of strata next,in antiquity | beds not being deemed worthy of notice. Next 
to the old red sandstone, and which he calls |in importance to the beds of coal, are the layers 
the Ludlow rocks ; that the limestone of Wen- | of argillaceous carbonate of iron. This valuable 
lock Edge, Benthall Edge, and Lincoln Hill, | ore generally occurs in flattened modules con- 
underlies that system of strata ; that the shelly | stituting regular seams, which are distinguished 
sandstone of Murrell’s Wood belongs to a|by the names of penny-stone, the chance-stone, 
still older formation, to which he has applied | the ball-stone, the ragged-robins, &c. Some of 
the name of Caradoc sandstone ; and that the | these layers extend throughout the field, but 
micaceous flags and quartzose grits on the} others are of local occurrence ; and the aggregate 
flanks of the Wrekin and Arcol hills, constitute |number in a pit varies from two to sevell 
part of a yet more ancient series of deposits, to|‘They are generally imbedded in shale, but 
which he has given the general appellation of | occasionally in sandstone. In some parts of 
lower Silurian rocks. Of the importance of| the district, and situated near to the top of the 
these previous labours Mr. Prestwich speaks | series, is a bed of fresh-water limestone. he 
most fully ; and he acknowledges that, unassist-| petroleum, or tar-spring, for which Colebrook 
ed by them, he could not have determined the| Dale has been so long celebrated, issues from 
true age of the formations subjacent to the old| thick bed of sandstone in the upper part of the 
red sandstone. He likewise acknowledges the aid | coal-measures. It yielded formerly more than 
he has derived from the labours of Mr. Arthur |a hogshead a-day, but produces now ouly & few 
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gallons a-week. Another spring has been dis- 
covered, and petroleum is frequently found, to 
some extent, in working the coal. Titanium 
has been produced in considerable abundance 
in the iron-furnaces. It often occurs in crystals 
of great beauty, but principally in amorphous 
masses. On examining some portions of hearth. 
stones belonging to a furnace which had been 
at work nine or ten years, Mr. Prestwich dis- 
covered lumps of titanium as large as a marble, 
cemented by a small quantity of iron. With 
respect to the original state of the metal he 
offers noremarks ; but he says that, in analysing 
some crystals of zinc obtained from modules of 
ironstone, he detected titanic acid. The fossils 
contained in the coal-measures are of great in- 
terest, as they occur in considerable abundance, 
and consist not only of terrestrial plants and 
fresh-water shells, but also of marine testacea 
and other animals. On comparing this curious 
association of remains, decidedly different in 
habits with other similar accumulations, Mr. 
Prestwich dissents from the opinion, that the al- 
ternation of beds containing fluviatile shells with 
others in which marine preponderate, prove as 
many elevations and subsidences of the district 
as there are changes in the nature of the exuvia. 
On the contrary, he thinks that the phenomena 
may be explained by supposing that the coal- 
measures were accumulated in an estuary occa- 
sionally subjected to considerable freshes from a 
large river. The following is a brief summary 
of the facts detailed in the paper respecting the 
fossils of the coal-measures. The lowest strata 
contain only terrestrial plants and fresh-water 
shells; then succeeds a bed of argillaceous car- 
bonate of iron, the ‘penny iron-stone,” inclosing 
a few vegetable remains and fresh-water shells, 
but great abundance of marine testacea, and 
remains of fishes and trilobites ; next occurs a 
bed of sandstone, abounding in terrestrial plants, 
of the most luxuriant growth, followed by strata 
of coal, sandstone, and shale, containing shells 
apparently of the genus Unio. These beds are 
overlaid by a stratum of hard, micaceous shale, 
inclosing iron-stone nodules, with remains of 
fishes,-»-the same as those of the penny-stone 
measures, —plants, fresh-water shells, and ani- 
mals allied to trilobites. The succeeding beds, 
amounting to many yards in thickness, afford 
only vegetable remains and fresh-water shells. 
The “chance penny-stone,” the highest layer 
of ironstone, next occurs, and incloses, in great 
abundance, marine shells (Producta scabricula). 
The uppermost strata of the coal series contain 
only plants. In concluding this portion of his 
memoir, the author offers a few remarks on the 
irregularity of the distribution of fossils in the 
same bed in different parts of the field, and on 
the greater uniformity of their occurrence in 
the lower than in the upper portion of the 
‘eries. The paper was illustrated by numerous 
Sections and diagrams, and an extensive series 
ofthe fossils, which was presented to the museum 
of the Society. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Sin Joux Barrow in the chair.—It was 
announced to the meeting, that some interest- 
ing particulars had just been received from 
Mr, Beacroft, who has recently ascended the 
Niger in one of Mr. Laird’s steam-boats, the 
uorra, as far as Attacoula, about 200 miles up 
_ The results of the expedition are in 
reed bt est degree satisfactory ; the voyagers 
a — co pore i well received by the natives, 
jn ~ : much friendly disposition, and a 
mw ~~ mation to trade; they had thus suc- 
rw procuring several tons of ivory; and 
ughout the whole expedition, which oc- 


ramon 
cupied about eighty days, no loss of life nor 
other serious accident occurred. The crew was 
composed almost entirely of Kroomen. It was 
also stated that letters had been received from 
Mr. Davison, dated Marocco, giving a very 
favourable account of his progress, especially of 
the kind reception he had met with at Marocco, 
but, at the same time, expressing some dis- 
appointment at his finding it impracticable to 
cross the Atlas, and proceed by way of Tafilett ; 
he would now be compelled to pursue the more 
beaten and, consequently, less interesting route 
by Wadinton. His attendant, Abou Beehn, 
continued to give him much satisfaction, and 
had just learned that one of his relations was 
then reigning at Timbuctoo. Two memoirs 
were read,— one being an account of the phy- 
sical geography of the coast of Labrador, by 
Captain Hope, of his majesty’s sloop Racer ; 
and the other, an elaborate paper on Costarrica, 
one of the five states composing the Central 
American confederacy, by Colonel Galindo, now 
in England as the representative of the govern- 
ment of Guatimala: but both these papers 
entered so critically into details as to render it 
impossible to do justice to them in a brief 
analysis ; we, therefore, content ourselves by 
merely giving their titles. Two candidates 


were elected, and others proposed. 


Society of Arts— The lecture on Tuesday, 
by the Secretary, was on the Antiquarian His- 
tory of Iron; a subject of equal curiosity and 
importance, and one upon which the great 
research and ability of Mr. Aikin was well 
bestowed. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
At the meeting of March 24th, Colonel Leake 
in the chair, Mr. Hamilton read a paper by 
Mr. Wilkins on certain sepulchral inscriptions 
on a rock in Asia Minor. They are considered 
by Mr. W. to be of the early Archan character, 
and not mixed Greek and Oriental, as pre- 
viously supposed ; and to commemorate a king 
of the race of Midas, about 700 years before our 
era. A second paper, by Mr. Beke, was read on 
the first races of the Egyptians, to shew how 
different they were from the Greek representa- 
tions and descriptions of them. Mr. B. is of 
opinion, that one race was as fair as any 
Asiatics, and that another was Ethiopian. 
The union of these altered the stock in the 
course of time; and the writer declares, that 
no just idea can be entertained of this primi- 
tive class of mankind until the works of 
Manetho are rejected as fabulous. 

On Thursday, Mr. Beresford in the chair.— 
Mr. Hamilton read a refutation of a note in- 
serted in the fifth volume of Stuart’s Athens, 
reflecting on M. Pistrucci respecting a cameo 
in Mr. Payne Knight’s collection, which that 
gentleman had bought from M. Bonelli as a 
genuine antique, but which had been carved 
by M. Pistrucci. The true account was most 
honourable to that gentleman, and another 
gem, carved by him as a specimen of his talents 
in that way, was shewn by Mr. Hamilton ; itis 
the head of a Flora, and exquisitely executed. 
Mr. Hamilton then commenced the reading of 
an analysis of M. Letronne’s “ Lettres d’un 
Antiquaire a un Artiste.” This analysis, as far 
as it went, was an admirable digest of the 
author’s ‘* Treatise on the Decorations of Greek 
and Roman Temples,” shewing that the statues 
and marble walls were usually coloured ; that 





painting on stucco was more employed than 








on easel pictures; and that panel became more 
common after the period of Alexander. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hattam in the chair.—Mr. Burgess ex- 
hibited a fragment of Roman pavement found 
in digging the foundation of a house in the 
neighbourhood of Crosby Hall, thirteen feet 
below the present level. The colours were 
red, yellow, white, and black; the two first 
of brick, the latter of stone. The surface was 
not at all decayed, but the bed of mortar on 
which it had been laid had yielded to the 
damp, and rendered it very difficult to get a 
piece of any size.—A communication was read 
from Sir Francis Palgrave, on some docu- 
ments relative to Scotland in the reign of 
Edward III. He observed, that Rymer had 
stated one document relative to the confine- 
ment of the Countess of Buchan at Berwick, 
and containing, also, directionsas to some other 
state prisoners. Sir Francis stated, that he had 
not been able to discover such a document, but 
he had found three orders relative to the im- 
prisonment of several persons named, directing 
alterations, from time to time, both in the man- 
ner of their treatment, and the place of con- 
finement; and he considered, that from these 
three Rymer had compiled the document given 
by him.—A letter was read from Mr. Kempe, 
relative to a medal found in Lothbury, and ex- 
hibited by him some time since, and which had 
been pronounced by Mr. Doubleday to be one of 
several ingenious forgeries by a German Jew, 
whose talents in that way at last brought him 
to the gallows. Mr. Kempe observed, that he 
had not been positive as to the authenticity of 
the medal, but that the specimens of forgeries 
by the said Jew, produced by Mr. Doubleday, 
were different in style and execution from the 
medal in question; and he still sought the 
opinion of numismatic antiquaries on the sub- 
ject. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 
Marcu 7. Sir T. Macdougall Brisbane in the 
chair.—On the non-Hellenic portion of the 
Latin language. By Archdeacon Williams. 
The line of argument went to shew, that the 
Umbri were one of the most ancient nations of 
Italy: that they, through their colonies, or 
entire tribes, entered deeply into the composi- 
tion of the primitive population of Rome : that, 
according to ancient authorities, these Umbri 
were the descendants of the ‘* Veteres Galli:” 
that these Veteres Galli were of the same race 
and blood as the present Cumbri of Wales, 
Cornwall, and Brittany: that hence it is pro- 
bable, that the ancient language still preserved 
among these miy have entered easily into the 
composition of the language of the Romans: 
that the names of rivers, mountains, cities, 
lakes, districts, &c. in central Italy, and in all 
the countries over which the Sabellian tribes, 
and their cognate race, the Veneti, diffused 
themselves, is likely to convert this probability 
into certainty: that the question concerning 
the ancient population of Italy has never yet 
been satisfactorily treated: that it never can 
be, unless the examinvr is well acquainted, not 
only with the language, but also the literature 
of Greece and Rome, and with at least one 
type or form of the seven‘al Teutonic and Celtic 
languages: that a slig.ht acquaintance with 
other forms is also very’ desirable: that the 
writer professes to be co.aversant with Greek, 
Roman, and Cumbrian literature, and to a 
certain extent with the Axiglo-Saxon, and that 
he knows something of the Gaelic and Basque 
tongues: that no examination of indexes can 
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avail, owing to the peculiar character of the| No. 289. Oh! whistle, and I'll come to you, my 
Cumbrian tongue, in which a person ignorant |/ad. J. M. Scrymgeour.—The design of this 
of the principles of its grammar might suspect |little picture seems very pretty ; but it is hung 
that there was nothing fixed, while, on the ;too high for inspection. 

contrary, it is the most fixed and indestructible| The water-colour room contains examples 
of all languages: that the vocabularies of the equal to any that have yet appeared in the pre- 
Latin and Cumbrian languages are strikingly sent improved state of that department of art, 
similar, although their grammars are radically | and especially in landscape, We wish particu- 
different : that the work of comparing the two |larly to point out No. 594. Lago di Garda. 
languages etymologically would be easy, had it | D. Fowler (a name unknown to us, but a work 
not been for the long stay of the Romans in | of extraordinary merit) ; No. 616. Como; and 
Gaul and Britain, which must be supposed to | No. 782. Arona, Lago Maggiore. E. Barnard ; 


x un ee ES 
| the “* Deposition of the Cross ;” “ Snyders and 
his Wife,” by Vandyke—painted with extra. 
ordinary facility, and retaining all its original 
freshness and purity of tint; a fine Vernet; 
** A Peasant Girl bathing her Feet,” by Greuse; 
“ A Portrait of a Sculptor,” by Vandyke ; two 
whole -length portraits by Gainsborough, ad. 
mirable in every respect but the absurd costume 
|of the time; and various paintings and draw. 
ings by living artists: altogether forming a 
|collection which richly deserves, and will well 
|Tepay, a visit. 


have made a deep impression upon the language | No. 799. Bolton Abbey. ‘T. C. Hoffland (an | : ‘ : 
of the natives: that, nevertheless, many Latin |admirable moonlight) ; No. 629. Athens. H. | a ee 
words exist, to the primary meaning of which | Cromek; No. 630. River Scene. G. F. Phillips ; |A LARGE picture, very ably painted by M, 


the Cumbrian scholar alone possesses the key ; | No. 753. The Masoco. R. L. Gale; No. 827, View Court, is now on public view at the St. James's 
and that a long list of words belonging to such | of Subiacco. W. Cowen; &c. Among the sub-| Gallery. It represents one of the terrible epi- 
a class must prove that some cognate branch of | jects of history or imagination, we select No. |Sodes of the French Revolution— the murder 
his language must have entered into the original | 625. The Influence of Music. Miss S. Setchel. of Féraud, a member of the National Con. 
composition of the Latin tongue: that the |—Highly creditable to the taste and skill of the; Vention, on the first of Prairial, in the third 
strength of the proof must depend upon the | fair artist. 
extent of the induction. 


No. 642. The Arrest of Lord Hast. year of the Republic. The scene is the Hall of 
jings. J. Gilbert.—A powerful and character- | the Convention. All is tumult and alarm. A 
|istic composition, in which the hateful passions | number of the lowest and fiercest of the Parisian 
|of Richard are exhibited in their native violence | mob, having burst open the doors, are mingling 
jand ferocity. No. 600. Dolce far niente. Lucy With the deputies. One wretch, who grasps a 
Saturday (this day). | Adams. A playful performance. The catalogue pike, on the point of which is fixed the bleed. 
United Service Museum, 3 p.m. 'shews that the fair artist is also a poet. The mi-|ing head of the unfortunate Fcraud, presents 
First Lecture on the Use of Astronomical Instru- |niatures, with Mrs. James Robertson's at their jit, In savage triumph, to Boissy D’Anglas, the 
coy Seen Sheen A Longitude, | head, are at least equal in talent to those | president of the Convention ; who, nobly main. 
Monday. in former exhibitions in the gallery. The! taining his firmness and dignity, rises, takes 
Royal Institution, 8 p.m. | portrait drawings are very attractive. With off his hat, and bows to it with respect, not- 
John Hemming, Esq. on the Improved modes of |One of them, under the title of 4 Sketch from | withstanding the menaces of the ruitians who 
Obtaining and Supplying Light. | Nature, E. H. Corbould, we were greatly | surround him. Fiends, in the shape of women, 
Statistical, 8 p.M.—Marylebone, 84 p.m. istruck, in consequence of its taste, simplicity | are instigating their male friends to acts of 
os Saipan ee - a — of character, and beautiful execution. In Fruit | further outrage. Rag when we state that os 
, es ‘ 4; }and Flowers, V. Bartholomew, J. M. Burbark, | picture contains above sixty figures, it must 
Horticultural, Pon en Medical ge Chi- G. Sintzenich, Mrs. Withers, and Mrs. Gan. evident that we cannot enter into its details; 
rurgical, 84 r.M.— er ne 8PM. — rison, have distinguished themselves. |nor, indeed, are they such as we desire to dwell 
Society of Arts eaty Pe The sculpture-room contains some produc-|upon. M. Court has executed his task with 
P alt a itd tions of the pencil as well as of the chisel. | great talent and spirit; but it is the misfortune 
—— Thursday. P Among the former are—No. 480. On the Yare. | of such subjects that they are intrinsically dis- 
Royal Society, 8) v.m.— City of London |} ager eg ae" i aan | ceontion 
Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione.—West-|°" 5t@&-_ Similar in its style of clever and | gusting. 
pens ae" yee careful execution to those painted to illustrate | ; 
Dr. Gully ps the Moral and Physical Attributes of the beautiful publication put forth by this able ‘ —* eee we 
Men of Genius, &c. and Thursday following. artist. No. 482. The Forest Oak. C. Steed-| Engravings from the Works of the late Sir 
Royal Institution, 8 p.m. man. A study from nature, which we think| Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. Part I. Hodg- 
M. Lambert sur la Littérature Dramatique de la| would have appeared with more advantage on| son and Graves. 
— ieee ie ja light. ground. No. 487. Dover Pier. A. AmoncG the many admirable qualities of Sir 
Royal Institution, 8h on !Clint; No. 497. View on the Canal at St. | Thomas Lawrence, great eminence Yr 
Saturday. ro = Vv “4 Page = A py remo Hoe — certainly — - _i,. peg 
: tie: << Ana’ : .-W. Allen; No. 508. iew near Newpor spect he was as much surpassed by : 
Antiquaries, 2 r.at. (Anniversary.) Isle of Wight. J. E. Hall; and No. B19, | picausemaunedien. as he aapaal them all in 
Aiklow, at the Mouth of the River Avon, drawing, character, expression, dignity, grace, 
County Wicklow. T. Creswick; are likewise and effect. For this reason his pictures are 
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FINE ARTS. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


(Fifth and concluding notice. } 

No. 28. 4 Companion. Mrs. James Robert- 
son.—Rather an ambiguous title. There is, 
however, nothing doubtful in the merit of the 
work, or in that of several other examples of 
Mrs. Robertson’s skill and taste in portrait 
painting. 

No. 117. Portrait of Miss Fanny Corbeau. 
Mrs. LL. Goodman, late Miss Salaman. — 
Charming, both in subject, and in execution. 

No. 137. J. Nolleckens, Esq. J. Lonsdale.— 
After gazing at the soft and fascinating coun- 
tenance last mentioned, the visage of the ec- 
centric old sculptor appears doubly grim. It is, 
however, a highly characteristic head ; as are, 
also, No. 59, Portrait of Thomas Field Savory, 
Esq. No. 257. Dr. Somerville, and other per- 
formances by the same able artist. 

No. 125. Portrait of Sir Francis Goodricke, 
and No. 354. Portrait of Miles Stringer, Esq.| 
F. G. Hurlstone. No. 104. Portrait of Miss 
Mordaunt. J. G. Middleton; and No. 445. 
Portrait of Mrs. Burton. F. J. Meyer; are 
also among the mos: striking specimens of por- 
traiture in the gallery. 





some of the clever landscapes in this room. 
Of other subjects, we noticed No. 532. Interior 
of a Mill in the Island of Ulva. A. Fraser ;! 
No. 523. The Nabob’s Daughter. W. Fisk ; 
No. 555. The Charitable Physician. Spindler ; | 
No. 571. Suliote Sentinel. G. S. Reynolds ;' 
No. 572. Ceremony of Knighthood. J. L. Col- 
ley; and No. 525. Portraits of the Daughters | 
of the Rev. Thomas Newcombe. E. Latilla. | 
The sculpture consists principally of busts ; 
among which we recognised very able works by | 
R. C. Lucas, S. Clint, E. Cotterill, C. Smith, | 
A. Hone, H. Weigall, J. Ternouth, &c. The! 
few subjects are also in good style and taste, | 
by F. O. Rossi, H. Rossi, E. Corbould, T. | 
Sharp, and H. Cardwell. There is a fine me- | 


dallion by E. W. Wyon. 


PALL MALL GALLERY. 
Turs gallery, for the exhibition and sale of | 
pictures, ancient and modern, having lately re- 
ceived a number of accessions, has undergone a| 
new arrangement, under the able superintend- 
ence of Mr. Davison. Among the works now | 
exhibited there—for the first time, are, a most 
powerful and splendid Proccacini—the jen, 


peculiarly well suited for prints; as the en- 
graver can retain all the fine qualities by which 
they are distinguished, and the value of which 
is enhanced by the necessary omission of the 


|single point in which the great artist in ques- 


tion was rather defective. If any proof were 
required of this fact, it might be found in the 
beautiful publication, the first Part of which 
lies before us. It contains three exquisite 
prints: the first, a whole-length of his Ma- 
jesty (under whose gracious patronage the 
work appears), engraved by J. E. Coombs ; 
the second, a portrait of the youthful Queen of 
Portugal, engraved by John Lucas; and the 
third, that well-known and charmingly treated 
subject, Nature, the Children of Charles B. 
Calmady, Esq., engraved by Samuel Cousins. 
It is impossible to conceive any thing 1m every 
respect more fascinating than the execution rn 
these plates, especially the last. If (of which 
We can entertain no doubt) their successors (to 
consist principally of the portraits of persons - 
distinguished character and celebrity) wy 
be equally successful, the expectation of the 
publishers “ that the work will rank among 
the highest in estimation of any production 
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the fine arts in the present day,” cannot fail to| The son of a dissenting minister in Norfolk, 
be accomplished. | he was educated at Hoxton, and, from 1778 to 
Sa RE aa | 1782, officiated as a preacher at Stowmarket, 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst. By A. E.| Suffolk. He then abandoned the clerical cha- 
Chalon. Lithographed by R. J. Lane, A.R.A.! racter, and settled in London as a literary 
London, Mitchell. |adventurer. His earliest work, we believe, 
A BEAUTIFUL specimen of lithography, repre-| was “‘ Sketches of History,’ in six sermons, 
senting his lordship at full length, in his robes published in the last - mentioned year. In 
as lord chancellor. It is a characteristic like-| 1793, his famous ‘* Inquiry concerning Political 
ness; though we cannot help thinking the) Justice” appeared, and made a great sensation 
countenance somewhat too youthful, and even| at that epoch of ferment and peril. ‘‘ Caleb 
boyish, for the keeper of the seals and the king’s, Williams” came out the following year; and 
conscience. was followed in succession by many other pro- 
- =a !ductions of various kinds: on education ; on 
ORIGINAL POETRY. politics ; “ St. Leon,” a tale ; age _ and 

SKETCH IN THE OLD BAILEY. | . Faulkner, tragedies ; the * Life of C laucer, 
é 1 ict , ** Fleetwood,” &c. &c.; and the ‘* Memoirs of 

Thursday Night, April 7, 1836. ; Ms Wols ’ a , , ape 
Court-—Girl, have you any witnesses to call in your| #ary ‘VO stonecrott, to whom he was, atter 
defence ? living with her some time, married in 1797, 
Prisoner.—No, my Lord, I haven’t a friend upon the! the year of her death. In his manner and 
_— conversation there was much of simplicity and 

| sincerity : he was a man of very considerable 
; acquirements, and of reflective, if not profound, 

| mental endowments. 





Meet dirge for such a thing as thou, 

With wasted frame and drooping brow ! 

Ou whom, this instant, every eye 

Rains scorn’s condensed artillery. 

The clown’s coarse laugh, the ribald’s leer, 
The juror’s state-affecting sneer ; 

Th’ official’s shrug, the counsel’s smile 
(Nibbling his feathered pen the while) ; 
The judge’s sly, but solemn pun — 





| 
MUSIC. 
| FESTIVAL OF SACRED MUSIC AT EXETER 
| HALL. 
| Tue first public rehearsal took place last 
Have all not galled thee, guilty one ? | Thursday, and consisted of a miscellaneous se- 
Thou common mark for shafted mirth, lection, and the greater part of Handel’s oratorio, 
Thou wretch, without a friend on earth ! | “ Solomon.” The performance was so un- 
“What's writ is writ;”? thou’st heard thy| reasonably long (nearly five hours !) that half 
doom : j the audience departed before it was finished. 
Depart, and give fresh felons room. Much of the recitative, and several of the songs 
Hence! thy allotted time to dwell | from Solomon, could very well have been 
With those who made their bed in hell ; spared. The choruses, especially oo 
Beneath thy fierce task-master grim | a ye of them fairl pr mpg ely oe 
To toil with trembling weary limb ; nown, were very fairly gotup. erhaps this 
The long laborious day to curse, may appear but faint praise to those who have 
Yet dread night’s sleepless fever worse ; shared and witnessed the pains taken in pre- 
To chafe and fret, till thou attain paring them for the — ese fe bie really do 
Thy haunts of gin and guilt again. err on the side of indi erence, the blame must 
Leper! from every human hearth rest with the building, which is decidedly un- 
Cast out, without a friend on earth ! favourable for choral effects. The benevolent 
’ object of the Festival, and the enterprising 
Thou’rt gone; but yonder greedy gate spirit which dictated the revival of a work like 
Again shall lend thee to thy fate. “* Solomon,” combine to enlist all our good 
racy thy co-mates’ ruffian din wishes in the cause ; and we shall be glad to 
Throng ‘ + ro and to sin ; 2 offer a more cordial tribute of praise, if, on a 
To tach ape vere ——— ee aes further hearing, we can conscientiously do so. 
stidin a ie wich pees - It would be unfair not to add, that the perform. 
That : eee oo sepulc eM Ms ers, both individually and collectively, exerted 
Must give han re pag themselves to the utmost, and that the audience 
From some foul garret’s fetid cell, appeared, upon the whole, well satisfied with 


2 fo he result. Q. 
A home within the grave-yard’s girth ee y 
At last, thou friendJess on the earth ! 


No Stoic Iof crime and care 

I've had my birthright’s ample share. 
Yet, sooner than possess his heart 

W ho with the fiend’s consummate art 
First lured thee from thy father’s cot— 
Perchance, in some green holy spot— 
And led and left thee, till despair 
Produced thee bound a felon there ; 
Sooner — though bribed by jewell’d power — 
en risk his death-bed’s damning hour, 

Vd wring my bread in misery’s dearth 
Through life without a friend on earth. 
Hanoup. 


a 


MapameE Bownnias’ concert on Wednesday 
evening, at the New Argyll Rooms, was fully, 


if not fashionably, attended. It was a pleasant 
evening’s amusement; and, we suppose, from 
there being no “ stars,” all went on well; and, 
according to the programme, Marras, who 
seems little known in this country, was the 
greatest attraction, and sang in a pure and 
elegant style. Parigiani, a good contralto, and, 
in the instrumental part, Madame Bonnias 
herself, on the piano, Cottignies, on the flute, 
and Liverani, on the clarionet, kept the audi- 
ence amused and delighted until nearly mid- 
night. 





Messrs. BLacrove, Gattie, Dando, and Lu- 
BIOGRAPHY. cas’s third quartet concert took place on Friday, 

WILLIAM GODWIN. last week, and was, like the former two, fully 

On Thursday week this distinguished writer} attended, and eminently successful. A Herr 
tied at his chambers in the Exchequer Office, | Kroff, a tine barytone, made his début in this 
Where he held a humble appointment, at the} country, and sang two German songs, accom- 
age of eighty-one. Mr. Godwin’s literary| panied on the pianoforte by Mr. Potter, with 
career has been too public to require detail.| great effect. But the whole entertainments 





were of a high order, and the pleasure of the 
audience commensurate with their merits. 





DRAMA. 

King’s Theatre.—On Tuesday Carlotta Grisi 
made a brilliant début; she is very graceful, 
and has something that puts you in mind of a 
pretty fawn starting. She reminds you of Tag- 
lioni—chiefly by her obvious care to avoid imi- 
tating. Her style is light, bounding, with a 
good deal of attitude, and she is very fairy-like 
with her arms. The opera went off heavily, 
and the pit was half filled, till crowded for the 
ballet. 

Drury Lane.—The new season has dragged 
on with hashes of the pieces of the old 
season —the best of which may be viewed in 
the play-bill pictures posted over the streets 
—the only variation being Romeo and Ju- 
liet on Monday, with Miss Vandenhoff, as a 
débutante, in Juliet. She is a sweet girl, with 
many recommendations to favour; but if she 
has powers for this character, they are pot 
yet sufficiently developed: at least, such was 
our impression seeing her under the agitation 
of a first appearance. 

On Thursday, a Mrs. Sharpe—from America, 
we believe—essayed the arduous character of 
Lady Macbeth, and has been announced for 
Constance. Our present impression is that she 
has started too high, and that her appearance, 
which is prepossessing, and talents may be 
more successfully employed in less heroic and 
important walks of the drama. 

Covent Garden. — A Miss Beverley, from 
Glasgow, has appeared as Helen, in the Hunch- 
back, and made a very favourable impression. 

English Opera.—lt gives us great pleasure 
to have to state, that the English Opera, in the 
hands of the association of performers, has con- 
trived to go on prosperously, with well-acted 
and popular pieces, and with good houses to 
reward them. Every friend to the drama must 
rejoice to see the bees who make its honey, 
meet with the public encouragement they de- 
serve; and not have their resources strained 
through the mercenary grasp of worthless spe- 
culators, who have nothing in common with 
them, and no claim upon the world except for 
its scorn and contempt. We trust the example 
in the present instance may lead to the form- 
ation of like establishments by the most dis- 
tinguished professors of the art; and that, 
leaving the puffers and tricksters to their own 
devices, their bauble shows and Bartholomew 
fair mummeries, we may have restored to us le- 
gitimate productions, supported by the highest 
talent which adorns the stage. — It is full time 
that the proprietors of theatres should be 
taught, if they cannot see their own interest ; 
and know that, by debasing the chartered 
monopolies, placing them under improper ma- 
nagement, whereby their property is risked and 
all that are respectable in the profession ex- 
posed to insult and wrong, they are pursuing a 
course which must end in ruin to all concerned 
as well as to the degradation and extinction 
of the national drama. The only novelty we 
have to notice in the English Opera House, is 
the accession of Mrs. Nisbett, in the operetta 
of Is he Jealous 2 

French Plays. — The French plays began on 
Monday, but with small éclat; for the pieces 
selected were, we understand, too indifferent 
to admit of the display of that talent of which 
Jenny Vertpré is the acknowledged mistress. 
Better things are to be hoped by the seasonal 
lessees of the boxes and stalls, which nearly 
occupy the St. James’s Theatre. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








VARIETIES. 


Earthquakes. —A smart shock of an earth- 
quake, similar to one experienced about two 
years ago, was felt on Easter Monday in Shrop- 
shire. It passed through Colebrook Dale, Wel- 
lington, &c. and extended to Bridgenorth, 
Wenlock, &c. On the Ist of November, 
Malacca and Amboyna were visited by an 
earthquake, which seems to have committed 
extensive ravages. 


Rail-roads.—- Among the rail-road compe- 
titions, that for the road to Brighton excites, 
perhaps, the greatest interest among the gene- 
ral mass of Londoners; and, indeed, we do not 
wonder at it, considering the vast intercourse 
of all classes, whether bound in the pleasures 
or the business of the metropolis, who seek the 
nearest and quickest approach to the salubrious 
sea and sea-air. When we look forward to 
the realisation of a line of rail-road in this di- 
rection, our fancy paints the flux of population 
Hfistening to Brighton like what is described of 
the land-crabs in tropical climes, which form 
moving and interminable columns, that nothing 
can turn from the desired coast. But, in 
looking to this consummation, we ought to 
balance the claims of those to whom we shall 
be indebted for the best means of transit; and 
we see there is a strong contest on the subject. 
To Mr. Cundy we seem, from the statement, 
to be indebted for the first design; and it is 
openly charged on Mr. Stephenson that he 
borrowed (to use the softest word) the best 
parts of his line from Mr. Cundy’s plans laid 
before him, adding only of himself several in- 
convenient tunnels. If this ‘* be sooth,”’ it is 
a manifestly unfair proceeding, and ought to 
meet no encouragement. The comparison be- 
tween Mr. Cundy’s and Messrs. Rennies’ plans 
is stated, in the prospectus, as being very fa- 
vourable to the former, especially as to save 
six miles and a half. The latter has seven 
miles of dark tunnelling, and the average time 
is reckoned at sixteen minutes more than 
Mr. Cundy’s, viz. 2" 27™ in the one case, and 
only 2" 1]™ in the other. 


Dutch Etchings: British Museum. — The 
trustees of the British Museum having re- 
commended to the lords of the treasury the 
purchase of Mr. Sheepshanks’ collection of 
Dutch etchings, the same, we understand, has 
been bought for the sum of 5000/7. The utility 
of this collection to British artists has been 
long known and acknowledged; and we are 
glad for their sake that it has been kept in this 
country. We are assured that an offer of a 
higher price came from Holland, within a very 
few hours after the purchase had been agreed 
for.*— Mr. Phillips has, during the last three 
days, been selling, at his rooms in Bond Street, 
a very important collection of etchings by 
Rembrandt, collected by M. Robert Dumesnil, 
which, we trust, have found an equally deserved 
destination. Some of them were extremely 
rare; all, curious and interesting. The pro- 
ductions of this master’s pupils, too, Bol, Von 
Vliet, Rodermont, Livens, &c. added much to 
the interest of this sale of no fewer than 439 
productions of art. 


Polarisation of Heat.— Professor Forbes 
verbally communicated to the meeting, that he 
had succeeded in proving the circular polarisa- 
tion of heat, whether accompanied or unac- 
companied by light; when polarised heat is 
made to undergo two total reflections within a 





* This is as it ought to be.wHd. L. G, 


rhomb of rock-salt, the plane of total reflection 
being inclined 45° to the plane of primitive 
polarisation.—Royal Society of Edinburgh. The 
Keith medal has been adjudged to the professor 
for this, and his other discoveries on the radia- 
tion, &c. of heat. 


Sir John Franklin.—This gallant officer has, 
we observe, been appointed governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land. 


Relations with China.— According to the 
last accounts from Canton, the second officer of 
the Fairy Queen, having been despatched from 
her anchorage in a sailing-boat, with his let- 
ters, &c. to that city, was, under some pretence 
or other, seized by the Chinese authorities, his 
correspondence retained, and himself put in 
chains, thrown into prison, and otherwise ill 
treated. The British Superintendents having 
no influence with these insolent oppressors, the 
principal merchants could only prepare a peti- 
tion praying for his release, which they were 
permitted to leave at the city gate! What a 
sequel to our review of Mr. Matheson’s pam- 
phiet a fortnight ago! The next British peti- 
tion should be sent further into Canton, and in 
the shapes of bombs and bullets. We will be 
sworn, they would be infinitely more efficacious 
in procuring redress and justice, and establish- 
ing the future intercourse on bases more suited 
to the character of a great and greatly insulted 
nation, 

Rienzi.—A very curious circumstance con- 
nected with Rienzi’s eventful career is recorded 
in Petrarch’s letters; Mr. Bulwer has made his 
hero so popular, that we shall quote the passage. 
It occurs in the epistle to the Prior of the Holy 
apostles. ** It being rumoured at Avignon that 
Rienzi was a great poet, they thought it a kind 
of sacrilege to put to death a man of so sacred a 
profession ; as Cicero speaks in his oration for the 
poet Licinius Archias, who had been his master. 
I own I am overwhelmed with joy to see that 
men, who are not acquainted with the Muses 
themselves, should grant them this singular 
privilege; and, under the shadow of their 
name, should save a man from death, odious to 
his judges, and whom they had agreed to find 
guilty of a capital crime. What could they have 
obtained more under the reign of Augustus, 
in the time that the greatest honours were paid 
them, and they came from all parts to behold 
this unparalleled prince, the master of songs and 
the friend of poets? I felicitate the Muses 
and Rienzi: Heaven forbid I should envy him 
a name which has been of such service to him ! 
But if you ask me what I think, I answer, that 
Rienzi is a very eloquent man, skilful, insinu- 
ating, and a good orator, with few thoughts, 
but an agreeable vivacity in his compositions. I 
believe he may have read all the poets; but I 
think he no more merits the name of poet, than 
he would that of an embroiderer for wearing an 
embroidered habit. Horace says, that to bea 
poet it is not sufficient to make verses, and I 
even doubt whether Rienzi ever made a single 
verse. I thought you would be pleased to hear 
of an event, in which the life of a man was 
in danger because he wished to save the republic ; 
and to learn, that the same man escapes the 
peril, the name of a poet, though he never wrote 
a single verse.” 

Newspapers. — Messrs. Clarke and Lewis, 
the newspaper agents, have published a neat 
broadside, containing a list of the newspaper 
press in the United Kingdom, their places and 
dates, and times of publication, &c. &c. By 
using different-coloured inks, they have also 
obviously and ingeniously shewn what are the 





politics of these journals. Thus we observe, of 





the provincial newspapers (which are all weekly, 
save one, the Liverpool Standard, published 
twice a-week), that 76 are conservative 
104 liberal, and two without politics, In 
Ireland, the conservatives are 38, liberals 37, 
neutral 1. In Scotland, the conservatives are 
21, liberal 27, neutral 2. In Wales, 3 con. 
servative, 3 liberal. In the British Isles, 4 
conservative, 9 liberal. The London daily 
morning are, 4 conservative, 2 liberal: even. 
ing, 2 conservative, 4 liberal ; thrice a-week, 
4 conservative, 1 liberal; twice a-week, 1 con. 
servative, 1 neutral; weekly, 10 conservative, 
15 liberal, and 6 neutral ; in which last cate. 
gory we find our Literary Gazette. Total, con. 
servatives, 168; liberals, 202; neutral, 12: alto. 
gether, 382. We need hardly add that this is a 
very useful publication. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Klauer-Klattowski announces a small volume of 
Progressive Exercises for writing German, iritended asa 
supplement to his German Manual for self-tuition, 


In the Press. 


The Church and the Clergy. An Inquiry into what 
resemblance the Church of England (as at present con- 
stituted) bears to the Church of God. By a Friend to the 
Church, and an Enemy to Hypocrisy. 


LIST OF NEW BROOKS. 


National Education, by Frederick Hill, 2 vols. 12mo. 
12s. cloth. — Thoughts for the Day, Ist Series, 18mo, 
2s. 6d. cloth. — The Fellow Commoner, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ll, 11s. 6d. bds. — Index Librorum Prohibitorum, by J. 
Mendham, A.M. 4to. 16s. cloth. — An Etymological Ana- 
lysis of Latin Verbs, by Alex. Allen, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth— 

lunt’s Civil Engineer, Part IV. folio, 2ls.— Rev. H. 
Blunt’s Lectures on the History of our Saviour, Part Ill. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. — Psalms and Hymns for the Service 
of the Church, by the Editor of the Christian Remem- 
brancer, 24mo. 1s. 6d. cloth; or 18mo. 3s. cloth. — The 
Solar Eclipse; or, the two Almanacs, by R. Maria 
Zornlin, square, 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth.—The Al- 
hambra: Plans, Sections, &c. by Owen Jones, No. I. 
25s. coloured ; or 2I. 2s. in gold. — The Remains of Sa- 
muel Drew, A.M. containing Sermons, &c. edited by his 
Son, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. — The American Annual Register, 
1832-33, 1 vol. 8vo. 183. cloth. — The Path of Life faith- 
fully Exhibited, by J. Clunie, LL.D. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 
— The Manner of Prayer, by W. Walford, f.cap 8vo. bs. 
cloth.— A Greek Harmony of the Gospels, with Notes, 
by the Rev. R. Chapman, 4to. 21s. bds. — Illustrations of 
the New Testament, by Westall and Martin, 8vo. 7s. 
cloth; 4to. 16s. cloth. — Observations on Providence, by 
the Rev. J. Leifchild, 3d edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.— 
One Hundred Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons, by a 
Dissenting Minister, 12mo. 4s. Gd. cloth. — A Concise 
History of the Parish and Vicarage of Halifax, by J. 
Crabtree, 8vo. 14s. cloth. — Obligation of Civil Rulers to 
Establish the Means of Religious Knowledge, by W. Tod, 
12mo. 3s. bds. — Extracts from Milton’s Prose Works on 
the Church Catechism, &c. 12mo. 4s. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. 
April. Thermometer. Barometer. , 

Thursday.. From 29°40 to 214 
Friday ---- ose0 29-07 «+ 217 
Saturday -- ‘ 
Sunday---- 
Monday -- 11 cose 
Tuesday -- 12 sees 67 
Wednesday 13 * 29°75 - ~ 

Prevailing winds, N.E., S. by W., and W. Except ay 
morning of the 10th and afternoon of the Ith, gener y 
cloudy, with frequent rain. 

Rain fallen, °525 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 
Latitude----+-+51° 37’ 32” N. : 
Longitude ---+ 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 
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Register kept at High 


7 ical 
Extracts from a Distonvelagiont London Meteord- 


Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the 
logical Society. March 1836. 
Thermometer—Highest 

Lowest «+ 


65-00 «+ the 19th. 
"S240 -- 26th. 
2 4067741 

30-08 +» the 18th. 
25th. 


—Hi t 
RE <n ncocs Se 
Mean. +-+-+++++ 2927010 
Number of days of rain, 21. R 
Quantity of rain, in inches and decimals, 3°725. : 
Winds.—0 East—6 West—0 North—6 South—0 North 
easte9 South-east—8 South-wester2 North-west. 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








Observations. —So much rain has not fallen in 
March, at Wycombe, during the Jast thirteen years; the 
barometer was remarkably low, the minimum and mean 
being below any for the same month in the period above | east and south-west points of the compass. 
mentioned. The maximum of heat was higher than since 


1830; and the mean temperature was above the av 


e 


of the month, and that of last March. On 23 days th” 
wind blew from the southward, ranging beween the south 





GENERAL METEOROLOGICAL ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1835. 
(Kept at Edmonton,) 





Barometer. Winds, 
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(Kept at High Wycombe, by a Member uf the London Meteorological Society.) 
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Rain. | Winds. 
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Highest. | 


Month. 


January: ++-++e+|| 
February --- 


35°63911 | 30°55 28°81 | 29°80967 
9.57 2956011 
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(Kept at Cheltenham, by Mr. Samuel Moss.) 
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Thermometer. Barometer. | Rain. | 
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Month. || | | | 
} ie] 36 || 
= s i | . 
_= | S| 2 |e) 3 |e 
January..|) 55°5 200 35+234 | 35-5 || 30°55 | 28°75 | 29°84 |1-78 || - 1-625 || 3 
|February.)) 52°5 29°0 | 42+ 56 | 23° || 30-21 28°84 | 29575 1°37 || 3°35 | 
March +|| 59-5 30:5 42-974 | 29°0 || 30-34 | 28-72 | 29°718 1-62 | 3-3 | 33 
April ----) 6940 290 48°32 | 400 || 30-25 | 29-35 | 29-889 0-9 | 1-7 3 
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Thermometer, gale oy 81-5, June 10; lowest, 16°0, Dec. 25. 
Barometer, 1835.—Highest, 30°55, Jan. 2; lowest, 28°70, Oct. 10. 
Rain, 1835.—33*445 inches. 


The mode of keeping the above Registers is as follows :— 


. At Edmonton, the warmth of the day is observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north 
in the shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by a horizontal self-registering ther in a similar situation. The daily range of the 
heter and ther is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from 8 in the 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the result of the 
most frequent observations. The rain is measured eve morning at 8 o'clock. 
, At High Wycombe, the warmth of the day is observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north 
in the shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
Panrtained by a horizontal self-registering thermometer, in a similar situation. The daily range of the 
Leseneter is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from 8 in the morning till the 
— time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are also, in this instance, the result of 
At Che frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at 8 o'clock. 
ae —e am, the temperature is ascertained by a horizontal se! f-registering thermometer, suspended 
: an ve feet from the ground, in a north-east aspect, and the observation m at 8 o'clock A.m. The 
m amare of the atmosphere and the direction of the winds are registered at 8 o'clock A.M. and 8 o'clock P.m. 
aaa of rain which has fallen is registered at 8 o’tlock A.M. 








CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 


_eeen 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 
Pali Mall.—The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of 


the Works of British Artists, is open daily from ten in the morn» 
ing till five in theevening. 
Admissi 





1s.—Catal ls, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 





HE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

| WATER-COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pail Mall East, wilt 
Open on Monday, the 25th inst. 

Ipen each Day from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence. 

R. HILLS, Secretary. 

LAWRENCE GALLERY. 

HE SEVENTH EXHIBITION 


of Drawings, consisting of the Works of Zucchero, Fra 
Bartolomeo, Poiedoro, and el Sarto, is now Open. 
Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence: 
The Eighth, comprising the Works of Titian and Albert 
Durer, will be Opened immediately after the closing of the 
present Exhibition, which will take place at the end of the 


ent Month. 
ssid S. and A, WOODBURN, 


112 St. Martin's Lane. 


EW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Exhibition of the Designs for the New Houses of 
Parliament is now open at the New National Gallery (east end), 
Trafalgar Square, Admittance, One Shilling. 

BENJ. FERREY, Hon, Sec. 


QUESTRIAN STATUE of his late 
MAJESTY GEORGE III. 

The Committee to whom the completion of this design was 
confided by the Subscribers, having, in pursuance of that trust, 
found it necessary to appeal to the Public to enable them to 
fulfil their guarantee to the Artist of a larger sum than was 
vested in their names, and one more adequate to the class and 
extent of his labours, have much satisfaction in stating the 
following results; under 

THE PATRONAGE OF HIS MAJESTY, 
AND OF 
THE QUEEN. 
Amount of Subscriptions, in the Names of the Committee, 
£3130. 4s. ld. 


Additional Subscriptions, since received. 
H. R. H. the Duke of |G. H. Wollaston, Esq. 
Cambridge £200 0 0 Miss Vyse 
Cash at Messr Christ. Nockells, 
| liams and Co.’s 11 0, The Earl of Dartmouth 
| C. Smith, Esq.... 10 0 Henry Hawkins, Esq. .. 
K. Saunders, Esq 2 20 John Adolphus, Esq. .. 
The Bishop of Durham 100 0 0 Miss Wells.... ee 
| G. Anguish, Esq. ...... 2 
Lord Southampto 
J. Dawkins, Esq. ....+. 
| H, Berens, Esq... ° ° 
| D. Berens, Es 5 H.H. i Esq. 
The Rev. Dr. 
R. C. Kidd, Esq. sovcee 10 











hum- 
berland (2d subscrip- 
THOM) oes cecseeeeeeees 

J.A. Burge, Esq. .. 


Lord ViscountSidmouth 20 coe 
© 0 The Ear! of Dartmouth 


The Duke of Montrose 50 

Frederick Hodgson, Esq. 10 0 0! (2d subscription) 

Everard A. Brande, Esq .10 0 0'E. O. Shalford, Esq. ... 
Subscriptions are received at Messrs. Drummonds’; Messrs. 

Coutts and Co.'s; Messrs. Hammersleys and Co.’s; Messrs. Wil- 

liams and Co.'s; Sir Claude Scott, Bart. and Co.’s; Committee 

Room, 24 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, where any com. 

ications are d to be add d 





LEGANT VASES CARVED from 

OSTRICH-EGG SHELLS; newly invented by G. 

Conigtio, 103 Regent Street, Quadrant, and never before attempted 
by any other carver. 

“The form of the shell, horizontally, is graceful; and, when 
mounted on its stand of the same kind, and with its movable 
cover, carved in rich designs, with i busts, arabesques, 
and any classic or familiar subjects, is altogether as beautiful as 
it is original.” —See the Literary Gasette, April 9th, 1836, page 237. 


No. I. 
A ALHAMBRA.—A Selection of Plans, 
Elevations, Sections, and Details, of this Beautiful Speci- 
men of Moorish Archi 1» 80 pled for the Purity of 
its Ornaments and the Richness of its colouring; from Drawings 
taken during a residence of several months in the Alhambra, in 
the year 1834. 
By the late M. JULES GOURY and OWEN JONES, 
Architects. 





The Work will consist of Ten Numbers, each containing Five 
Plates, Two of which will be Sections or Elevations of the 
Building in neat outline, by the first Engravers, and the remaining 
Three drawn on Stone by Owen Jones, and printed in Colours in 
exact imitation of the Original Drawings. Price of each Number, 
Folio Columbier, i/, 5s.; Folio Grand Aigle, heightened in 
Gold, 2l. 2s. 

The Numbers will appear at intervals of Two Months. 

A descriptive account, with a short Treatise on Arabian Archi- 
tecture, will be presented to Subscribers, at the completion, or 
during the progress of the Work. 

It is presumed that the above work will be found acceptable 
and useful to every member of the architectural profession, and 
every person in any way d with, or admi of, the fine 
arts; the peculiar ricliness and beauty of the ornaments of this 

ifi building dering them so admirably adapted for 
every species of decoration. 

Published by the Author, Owen Jones, 11 John Street, Adelphi; 
and Ackermann and Co., 96 Strand; to be had also of J. Weale, 
eae Holborn; and I. Williams, Charles Street, Soho, where 
Subscribers’ Names are received and Specimens of the Work may 
e 











seen. 
London, 1836. 
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Pictures, Drawings, Prints, and 
Copper-plates of 
S. W. REYNOLDS, Esq. Deceased. 


By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
ON MONDAY, APRIL 18th, AND FOLLOWING 
DAY, 
Precisely at one o’Clock, 
BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS, 
The valuable assemblage of Pictures, Prints in the Portfolio, 


and Drawings ofthat celebrated and highly talented mezzotinto 
Engraver, 
SAMUEL WILLIAM REYNOLDS, Esq. Deceased. 

Comprising the capital original Picture, Hubert and Prince 
Arthur, by Opie; and Specimens in oil, by Barrutt and Gilpin, 
Northcote, Bonington, &c, &c. 

Many Drawings by Gertin, and a large Collection of Sketches 
and finished Drawings, Views in France and in this Country, 
chiefly from Nature, by Mr. Reynolds; also, the highly finished 
small Copies of Pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, made for the 
Work engraved by him; Copper-plates, with Impressions; and 
the Collection of Engravings in the Portfolio, including Proofs 
and fine Impressions, many from Private Plates; Prints from 
Old Masters; Etchings, &c. 

May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and 
Catalogues had. 


The late Mr. Sone’s Elizabethan 
Enamels. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
Respectfully inform the Nobility and Public, that, 
ON FRIDAY, APRIL 22d, 
THEY WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 


AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
', JAMES'S SQUARE, 


At One o’Clock, 
BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS, 


he very celebrated entire Series of Exquisite Enamel Paintings, 
by that unrivalled and justly esteemed Artist, 
HENRY BONE, Esq., Deceased. 

Being Portraits of Illustrious Characters in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, from Authentic Pictures in the different great collec- 
tions in this country. 

This beautiful and highly interesting series was, for many years, 
cherished by the Artist in the hopes of its being preserved entire 
im some public collection or private cabinet; his death, however, 
having rendered it necessary that this property should be con- 
verted, affords a valuable opportunity to individuals to possess 
themselves of specimens of these exquisite historical works 

They comprise three Portraits of Queen Elizabeth, one of them 
whole length of extra size, and all the celebrated Statesmen, 
Nobles, Warriors, Poets, and Literary Characters, of this splendid 
era. 

‘The imperishable character of these Pictures adds greatly to the 
interest and value of such productions. 

‘The Collection may be viewed three days preceeding, 
and Catalogues had. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
Collection of Engravings, Books, &c. 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 

AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
22 FLEET STREET, 
On TUESDAY, APRIL 19th, and THREE 
FOLLOWING DAYS. 

The Prints consist of Proofs and fine Impressions of 
Distraining for Rent, by Wilkie; the Blind Fiddler, by ditto; 
the Fisherman's Departure, after Collins; the ‘Trial of Queen 
Catherine, after Marlow; Paul Preaching at Athens, by Hollo- 
way; the Draught of Fishes, by ditto; the Madonna, after Cor- 
regio, by Longhi; Highland Hospitality ; Guilt and Innocence; 


Rare Portraits, illustrative of English History; nearly Six 
Handred 





Original Copper Etchings, 
By Bega, Claude, Della Bella, Hollar, Rembrandt, &c. &c. 
Capital Portfolios, Collection of Books, Pamphlets, and 
Quires, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
*,* Money advanced, and Valuations of every Description of 
Property made for the payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 


MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON 
Announce that they are instructed to 
SELL BY AUCTION 
The extensive and intrinsically valuable 
LIBRARY, 


Collected, regardless uf expense, by the late 
RICHARD MUILMAN TRENCH CHISWELL, Esq. 
And now removed from the Family Seat, in Essex. 

The Collection consists of an extensive Assemblage of Books, 
relative to English History, Antiquities, and Topography; very 
fine Books of Prints, ail First Impressions; various editions of 
the Classics and Fathers, some of great rarity and beauty; Collec- 
tions of the best French, Italian, and German Writers, &c. 

The Library is in the finest condition; many of the Books are 

large paper, and nearly the whole in their original Bindings. 

*%* Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded to those 
Noblemen and Gentlemen who will favour Messrs. Southgate 
and Son with their Address. 





. = ~ 
RROvAL DISPENSARY for DISEASES 
of the EAR, Dean Street, Soho Square. 
Patron—The King. Patroness—The Queen. 
President—The Most Noble Marquess Camden, K.G. 

The Anniversary Sermon for the benefit of this Charity will be 
preached on Sunday Morning next, at the Parish Church of St. 
Mary, Newington, by the Rev. William Stone, M.A. Alternate 
Preacher at St. Philip’s Chapel, Kegent Street. 

Divine Service will commence at Eleven o’Clock. 

The Anniversary Festival will take place on Wednesday, — 
20th, at the Thatched House ‘Tavern, St. James’s Street. The 
Right Hon. the Earl of Lincoln, M.P. Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

Tickets, One Guinea each, may be had of the Secretary, at the 
Dispensary, and at the Bar of the Tavern. 
Dinner on Table at Six o’Clock. 
HENRY 
Royal Dispensary, April 14th, 1836, 


ETALLIC PENS.— Economy and 

Usefulness being a great consideration in every Instru- 

ment of Trade, Mosiey and Co.’s Metallic Pens are strongly re- 

commended to every man of business and the Public, asembracing 

these two important ends. They are made suitable to every 

description of writing, and may be had of all respectable Sta- 
tioners, &c. 

Observe that ** Mosely and Co, London,” is stamped on 
each pen. 


> 
M ETROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER 
COMPANY.—The Trustees and Directors have the 
gratification of announcing to the Shareholders, that they have 
been enabled to effect arrangements of the most advantageous 
nature in aid of the object for which this Company has been esta- 
blished, both as regards the extent and variety of talent to be 
ployed, and the comp! and efficiency of the mechanical 
department; and they are in consequence at liberty to announce, 
that the first Number of the CONSTITUTION AL will be pub- 
lished on Monday, the 23d day of May next. 
J. E. PUDDICK, Secretary. 
No. 14 Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, April 11, 1836. 


. SMYTH, Secretary. 





NEW AND posse ree WORK OF ART. 
Price 21s. 
EATH’S DRAWING-ROOM PORT. 


FOLIO. | Containing Six large and beautiful Engrav- 
ings, in a handsome Case. 
}, The Countess of Blessington . 
. The Sisters . . . + + © « 
. The Secret Discovered . ° 
. The Bride of Abydos. . ° 
5. Madame la Valliére . . ° E. T. Parris 
6, The Enraged Antiquary oe Jenkins. 
%%%* A few plain proofs, Il. 11s, 6d.; India proofs, 2/. 2s.; 
proofs before letters, 2/,12s.6d. The prints may be had separately, 
price 4s. each. 


A. E, Chalon, R.A. 
John Hayter 

Miss L. Sharpe 

H. Andrews 


Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


INDEN’S ILLUSTRATIONS of 
BYRON’S WORKs. 

The Public are respectfully informed, that a New and Cheap 
Edition of this valuable Work has just been commenced, in 
Monthly Parts, each containing Three highly finished Plates, 
with descriptive letter-press. Price only 1s. 6d. 

J. Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also by C. Tilt, Fleet Street. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
2 vols. super royal Svo. neatly half-bound in morocco, gilt edges, 
3l. 108. or in morocco, 3l. 16s. 
INDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS of the BIBLE, in a Series of Ninety-six Views 
of the most interesting Places mentioned in the Old and New 
Testament; with Descriptions 
By the Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE. 

The Plates are engraved in the Findens’ best style, from Paint- 
ings by the most eminent Artists, from sketches taken on the 
spot. 

; * A few proofs, royal 4to. half-morocco, 5/.15s.; or morocco, 
61.128. India proofs, royal 4to. half-morocco, 7/.; or morocco, 
7. 16s. Ten copies of the proofs before letters, imperial 4to, are 
still on sale, 9/. cloth boards, 

J. Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also by C. Tilt, Fleet Street. 





Part XX. of 
" . + nro 
\ JIEWS IN ENGLAND and WALES, 
from Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A. 
Containing Plates, with Descriptions, of 

Powys Castle, Montgomeryshire; Worcester; Lianthony, Mon- 
mouthshire; and Longship’s Lighthouse, Land’s End, 

Royal 4to. 14s.; Proofs, imperial 4to. 21s.; India Proofs, im- 
perial 4to. 31s. 6d. ; folio, 2/. 128. 6d.; India proofs, before letters, 
or with etchings, 3/. 3s. 

%q* Part XXI.is nearly ready. 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. Paternoster Row; 
d A. Graves, Pall Mall East. 
Of whom may be had any of the preceding Parts. 





DALE'S POEMS.—NEW EDITION. 
Price 9s. f.cap 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, 
YHE WIDOW of NAIN:; the 
DAUGHTER of JAIRUS; the OUTLAW of Tap. 
RUS; IRAD and ADAH, and other Poetical Works of the 
Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. Now first collected. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


DRAWING BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 
YHE LITTLE SKETCH-BOOK., 
A Series of very easy Studies in Landscape, Figures, &c. 
G. CHILDS. 

Fourteen Numbers, 6¢, each, or neatly bound in 2 vols. in cloth, 

4s. each. r if m4 
2. Lessons in Flower Painting. By James 
Andrews. Six Parts, at 9s. 6d, each, containing two exquisitely 
coloured Studies of Flowers, with Duplicate Piates uncoloured, 
for the pupils’ practice. ‘he Work complete, elegantly 


bound, 16s. 

3. Studies of Heads after Nature. By Miss 
Louisa Corbeaux. Part I. Four Plates, 3s. 6d. a 

4. The Elementary Drawing Book of Land. 
scapes. By G. Childs. Nine Parts, 1s., or in cloth complete, gs. 

5. Fuseli’s Studies of Heads from Celebrated 
Pictures in the National Gallery. Seven Plates, 1s. 6d. each, 

6. Inskipp’s Studies of Heads. A Series of 


ery iful Designs, eng’ d on Steel in the Chalk style, 
1s, Gd. each. 





Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 





ROAD-BOOK FROM LONDON TO NAPLES. 
rice 24s. strongly bound in cloth, 


P 
T H E R D-BOOK. 
By W. BROCKEDON, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Passes of the Alps,” &c. 

This Work, containing all the necessary information to the 
traveller from London to Naples, is also illustrated with twenty. 
five finely engraved Views of the most striking and beautiful 
scenes on his journey, and five Maps. 

A few proof copies, imperial &vo, price 31s. 6d.; India proofs, 

2s.; proofs before letters, imperial 4to. 3/. ss. 

%%* Subscribers to the Road-Kook may now complete their 
sets; Parts 3,4, and 5,are ready, bound together, and containing 
fifteen plates, price 12s.; Proots, 16s.; India Proofs, 2ls.; Proots 
before letters, 3]s. 6d. 

John Marray, Albemarle Street; and by Charles Tilt, 
Fleet Street. 


MR. HERAUD’S WORKS 
3d edition, price 2s. 
N ORATION on the DEATH of 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq. 
Superbly printed, imperial 8vo, price One Guinea, 


2. The Judgment of the Flood; a Poem. 


2d edition, price 5s. L 
3. The Descent into Hell; Uriel, a Mystery; 
and Three Odes. : 

« Talents and learning — elaborate work."’—Quarterly Review. 
« The only worthy successor who has yet arisen to those true 
poets whose lyres have now been for a time mute.”—Preshyterian 
Review. The vast, the sublime, the terrible."—Times, “ Rich 
imagination.”—Atheneum. ‘ The reader feels the awe of the 
presence in which he stands; he hears words of power, and con- 


fesses the majesty of the epic.”—Allas. ¢ Often ascending toa 


sublimity of a thought and expression, which the coldest must 
feel, from its unaffected energy; and the least imaginative ad- 
mire, from the splendid garb in which the fancy of its author 
has invested it.”"— New Monthly Magazine, &c. &o. &c. 

James Fraser, Regent Street, 





In 8vo. price 8s, 6d, boards; or, with an Appendix, and 
Plates, 10s. 


Sy 


NSANITY;; its Nature, Causes, and 
Cure, 
By W. B, NEVILLE, Esq. 

. Of Earl's Court House. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
Paternoster Row. c 

« The author of this work enjoys the most extensitive oppor- 
tunities of observing and studying ali the forms of mental 
alienation, as medical officer to one of the best regulated esta- 
blishments for the unfortunate sufferers from distempered mind 
that exists in this country. Mr. Neville gives an excellent de- 
scription of the various degrees of mental aberration ; he cites 
the best writers on this class of disorders, both national and 
foreign; he adds his own conclusions, after many years’ faithful 
observation: and his work must be perused with great interest 
and instruction both by the general and medical reader; which, 
upon the whole, is calculated to do great good to the public, and 
| to afford important information to the junior members of the 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Price 8d. 
ue MAGAZINE. of HEALTH, for 


April. Conducted by a Practising Physician. 

%%_* It will be the object of the Conductors of this Work to 
make it practically useful; to avoid all quackery; and to furnish 
every variety of valuable information to the Family and the 
Invalid. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 
NEW AND CURIOUS WORK ON ANGLING. 
Price 16s. bound in cloth. 
’ » . . 
4 E ANGLER’sS SOUVENIR. 
By P. FISHER, Esq. 

*%* A unique and splendid Volume, profusely illustrated with 
Line Engravings by Beckwith and Topham; each page sur- 
rounded by an emblematical engraving on wood, ‘The type, cast 
on purpose, is peculiar; and no expense has been spared to pro- 
duce a Work, which, while it contains a mass of useful informa- 
tion to the angler, should take its place in the cabinet of the 
lover of curious books. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


| medical p "Medical and Surgical Journal, Feb. 27th, 
| 1836. 
| We thi 
| merit, and certainly deserving the most scrupulous attention 
| Standard, March 1st, 1836, we , 
| « Mr. Neville’s work on Insanity is a publication of the tenet 
i consequence; and we consider it a duty we owe to the public . 
| note observation to a volume displaying medical expositions . 
such undoubted curative efficacy.”—Morning Chronicle, March 
| Lath, 1836. cs sausinth 
| “This is a very scientific compendium, evincing cons! : = 
| research and sound judgment. ‘There are many origina pr 
judicious observations in this volume on therapeutics. - oo 
‘next Number we shall adduce a very interesting extrac asi 
specting large doses of soda in indigestion.” —Medico-C hivurg' 
| Revie, April 1836. 
} 
| Price 24s. 4to. cloth, Part IT. completing the Work, 


\()\BSTETRIC TABLES ; comprising 
| Graphic Illustrations, beautifully coloured, ey hee 
} scriptions and Practical Remarks, exhibiting on dissected 
many important subjects in the Practice of Midwifery. 
By G. SPRATT, Surgeon Accoucheur. 
| John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho, 


Mr, Neville’s work on Insanity of importance and 
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In 8vo. price 5s. 


ERMONS, preached before the University 
of Canbetige, during the Month of February 1836; to 
which are added, Two Sermons, preached in Great St. Mary’s, 
D Lecture. 
at the Evening “hy HENRY MELVILL, M.A. 
L os Fellow of St. Peter’s College. 
Published by request, 

Cambridge: Printed at the Pitt Press, for J. and J. J. Deighton 

Trinity Street; and J., G., and F, Rivington, London. 





In f.cap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cl 
N ETYMOLOGICAL ANALYS SIS of 
A LATIN VERBS. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By ALEXANDER ALLEN. 
Printed for T: aylor and Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
the University of London, Upper Gower Street. 


srown 8vo. price 4s. 


Inc 
MHE SCHOOLBOY; 

| By THOMAS MAUDE, M.A. 

«©The Schoolboy’ is a poem partly descriptive, partly re- 
fective, in which the author calls up the scenes, characters, 
thoughts, and incidents, that were familiar to him when a 
scholar at the grammar-school of Ovingham, a village on the 
banks of the Tyne, and a student at the more distinguished 
foundation of Durham. The sentiments and images are natural 
and pleasing, and the versification smooth.’ "—Spectator, 1836. 

“It is replete with the best feelings, expressed in very har- 
monious metre. It is divided into two parts, the country and 
the town schools, both of which are treated with that mild 
enthusiasm that is to us so pleasing. The frequent allusion of 
the author to the members of his family and to his personal 
friends is very graceful, and gives a stamp and a locality to 
his poem which we greatly admire.”—Metropolitan Magazine, 
Feb. 1, 1836. 

“ We have read this poem with unmixed pleasure. It reflects 
the feelings natural to the subject, and carries on the interest of 
the season it describes with truth and pathos. ‘Ihe verse is very 
unaffected, and often recals the melodious flow of Cowper and 
Thomson.”—Allas, Feb. 14, 1836. 

“This is a very graceful poem, full of those touches of quiet 
and unambitious beauty which, even in this age of pretence, are 
the best passports to the heart of the reader whose taste has not 
been debauched by the ene p's and meretricious efforts of certain 
modern versifiers.""—United Service Gazette, Feb. 20. 

“ Evidently the production of a writer of cultivated mind and 
elegant fancy.”—Sun, Feb. 22, 1836. 

“The Schoolboy’ has merit enough to make it acceptable 
under any circumstances. It contains much of what some writer 
prettily calls the music of memory and feeling.”— Atheneum, 
March 12, 1836. 

“This is a poem indeed full of the fresh breathings of tender- 
et, fondest, purest recollections, from a mind of high culture, 
an imagination of tine compass, and one whose taste for the nobler 
beauties of the muse cannot be questioned.”’— Monthly Review, 
April 1836. 

London 


a Poem. 


; Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


HE LETTERS of a CONSERVATIVE. 
In which are shewn the only means of saving what is 
left to the English Church Establishment. 
Addressed to Lord Melbourne, 
By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


In royal 4to. price 3/7. 10s. in boards. 


AUDLEY END, to which are appended Notices of the 
Town and Parish of Saffron Walden, in the County of Essex. 
ondon: Samuel Bentley, Dorset Street, Fleet Street. 
DR, NUTT! ALL ‘S EDITIONS OF JUVEN i 
In demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered (with a Portrait of 
Wm. Gitford, Esq.), a new and complete edition of the 
ATIRES of JUVENAL; 
with a Linear Verbal Translation and Gifford’s Poetical 
Version, accompanying the Text; the Prose Translation having 
been critically revised, improved, and linearly arranged, from 
the original Version of the Rev. Dr. Stirling. To which are 
prefixed, 
Biographical Sketch of the late Wm. Giiford, Esq.; and 
Treatise on Latin Versification. The whole accompanied by 
Illustrative Notes and an Explar ry Index. 
By P. AUSTIN NUTTALL, LL.D. 
“Translator of Horace aa V “irgil. 
Also, in separate volumes, post 8vo. uniformly printed, 
price 5s. Gd, each, 

D. Junii Juvenalis Satire ; with a Linear 
Verbal Translation, Index, &c. saint Satires, translated 
into English Verse, by W. Gifford, Esq. late Editor of the Quar- 
terly Review. With a Portrait of the Translator, and Preliminary 
Dissertations, Notes, &c. 

«« Dr. Nuttall’s labours will be useful to persons who are de- 
sirous of studying by themselves the more difficult Latin au- 
thors.”—Literary Gazelte. 

« Dr. Nuttall is a complete master in the construction of the 
classical languages.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, 

Nichols and Son, 25 Parliament Street. Sold by Longman and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; Murray; 
Cadell; and all Booksellers. 


COOKERY. 
RS. DALGAIRN’S COOKERY, a new 
edition. Price (formerly 7s. 6d.) now 6s. 
The Cook’s Oracle. 
Price (formerly 7s. 6d.) now 5s. 6d. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co. London; 
and all Booksellers. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Countess of ‘weerene 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d, boards 
DAY in the WOOD $s; 
connected Series of Tales and Poems. 
By THOMAS MILLER, Basket Maker. 
This work is published under the i liate Patronage of 


being 








S. post 8vo. 
‘\APTAIN ‘fl ENNI NGSEN S_ Personal | 
Account of the most Striking Events of the present War if 

in Spain, 
John Marray, Albemarle Street. 
THE WELLESLEY PAPERS. 
8vo. with a Portrait, Map, &c. 


HE DISPATCHES, MINUTES, and 

CORRE PONDENCE of the Most Noble the MAR. 

QUESS WELLESLE 3, Now first collected and arranged, 
and revised by his Lordshi ip. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


vols. post 8vo. 24s, 
NGLAND in 1835 ; being a Series of 
Letters written to Friends in Germany during a 
sidence in a. and Excursions into the Provinces. 
By FREDERICK VON RAUMER 
Translated from the German, by SA RAH ‘AUSTIN. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Albemarle Street, April i, 
New Books published “1 day by Mr. Murray. : 


PROFESSOR VON RAUMER. 
4NGLAND in 1835. In a Series of 


Letter: 
‘Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. 
3 vols. oo 8vo. 24s. 


JOHN BA RROw, Esq. 
A Tour round Ireland, in 1835. 
With a Map and 25 Iilustrations, post 8vo, 14s. 


ll. 
THE MARQUESS OF WELLESLEY. 
Despatches and Correspondence. 
With Portrait, Map, &c. 8vo. 30s. 


IV. 
P APTAIN HENNINGSEN. 
ersonal Account of the Most Striking Events 
of the present War in Spain, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


m4 
D ad MRS. BRAY. 
escription of bey ‘Soden of the Tamar 
and Tavy, in eae 8 vols. post 8vo. 94s. 


. Bertha’s s — 
While on a Visit to her Uncle. 3d edition, l2me. 7s, Gd. 


VII. 
Tt DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
mw. he Evidence given by Field Marshal the 
el pI a 
os Military foun the Royal Commission for Inquiry 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





The Marquess of Bute Lady Charlotte Guest 
The Ear! of Scarborough Honourable H. B. Gray 
Lord Lyndhurst Miss Landon 
Lord Abinger Barry Cornwall 
The Countess de Measault E. L. Bulwer 
The Bishop of Liandaft H. L. Bulwer 
Lady Charlotte Bury | B. D'Israeli, 
And other distinguished and Literary Characters. 
Copies of the work may also be had elegantly bound in silk, 
with gilt edges, price One Guinea, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


foolscap ‘Bro. pric 


HE AL THORP PICTURE GALLERY, 
and other Poetical Sketches. 
By a LADY. 
——— for W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; A. Brown and 
Co. Aberdeen; and Longman, Rees, and Co. London. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
“|THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CXXVIL, will be published on Wednesday, April 20, 


Albemarle Street, April 11. 

In the course of the month will be published by Mr. Murray. 
CAPTAIN BACK’S 

OURNAL of the ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION of 1833—4 and 1835. 

Sixteen Plates and a Map, | vol, 8vo. 


LAND 


II. 
M. LEON DE LABORDE'S 
Mount Sinai and Petra 
the Edom of the Prophecies). 
With Sixty-five Illustrations, Maps, &c. 8vo. 


111. 
GENERAL SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S 
Life of the Great Lord Clive. 


3 vols. 8vo. 


IV. 
SIR GEORGE HEAD. 
A Home Tour through the Manufacturing 
Districts of England, in 1835. 8vo. 
Vv. 
Russia’s Progress and present Position. 
With a Map, shewing the Enroachment of Russia since the 
Time of Peter the Great. 8vo. 


vi. 
LIEUTENANT SMYTHE'’S 
Journey from Lima to Para, across the Andes 
and down the Amazon. Map and Plates. 8vo. 


vu. 
MARY SOMERVILLE. . 
The Connexion of the Physical Sciences. 


3d edition, foolsca| 


ORD BRAYBROOKE’ s HISTORY of 


a Dissertation on the Life and Writings of age a } 


Allan Cunningham's New Romance. 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 3vo. 
| ORD ROLDAN; a Romance. 
By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 
Author of “ Paul Jones,” &c. 
John Macrone, St. James's Square. , 
NEW WORK BY MR. eden E. 
In a few days, in 3 vols. post vo 
HE PRIORS of PRAGUE. 
By the Author of ** Cavendish,” “ Ww ill Watch,” &e. 
«*I write a careless kind of civil, non 1, g 
Shandean book, which will do your hearts good, cae your heads 
too, provided you understand it.”—Sterne. 
ohn Macrone, St. James's _—— 





Nearly dite a new editon of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
celebrated Romance, 
Oo oO K =~ © © 3s 
Complete in 1 vol, handsomely bound. Embellished 
with an exquisite Portrait by Daniel M‘Clise, A.R.A., and 
al Twelve Illustrations by George Cruikshank. ‘I’ horoughly Revised 
and Corrected by the Author, with two New Chapters, New 
Introduction, and several additional Lyrics. 
} « This republication of ‘ Rookwood’ comes recommended by 
| the addition of many novel and interesting features, calculated to 
heighten and enhance its previous attractions. Among them we 
| suppose it were needless to invite attention to the portrait of the 
Author himself, delineated by the magic pencil of M‘Clise, and 
engraved by the potent burin of Edwards. The illustrations, 
| by George Cruikshank, are worthy of his well-earned celebrity. 
More than a dozen additional odes and ballads adorn the pages of 
this edition, and we must say that they are decidedly of the right 
sort, and full of glowing enthusiaem, and redolent of inspiration.” 
— Fraser's Magazine, Apri 
“John ‘Macrone, St. James’s Square, 





On Friday, April 20th, price Four Shillings, 
T# E BRITISH and FOREIGN 
REVIEW, or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOUR- 
ne L, No.1V. Contents:— 
+ Occupation of Cracow. 
:. rags and Tendency of Par- | 


6. Education in the Universi- 
ties. 


| 7. Count Mamiani’s Works. 
3. "Eeactecit System of France| 8. 
me in the National Guard—Muni- | 9. 
A new edition. 


a ° 
Law Reform—Attorneys. 
cipal Councils—and Chamber 10. Court Manners and Morals 
of Deputies. in France, from Louis XIII. 
- Decline of the Drama—Li-| to Louis XVI. 
censing System. 11. Duties on 

5. Egyptian Discovery —Cham-: Colonies. 
pollion’s W 12. British Legion in Spain. 

*,* No. V. will be published in July next 

James Ridgway and Sons, London; and all Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom ; Galignani, Paris ; and Asher, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburg, &c. 


Timber — The 


New W “ by Sir Nathaniel pg Bart. 
t re ad ¥> in3 5 


vols. & 
PoszHuMoUS: MEMOIRS of HIS 
OWN TIME. 


Including original Anecdotes of the most distinguished Politi- 
cal and Literary Personages, Court Wits and Beauties, of the 
latter part of the Reign of George I111., and of the Regency. 

By Sir NA ANIEL WRAXALL, Bart. 
Richard eaten, 8 New Burlington Street 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His cit 
JAMES’'S NAVAL HISTORY. 
In Weekly Parts, price ls. each (to be completed in about 

50 Parts), Part I. to appear on the lath oo a ay, and one on 

hed fine 





Portraits, and Plans of the. Battles, 


AM ES’S NAVAL HISTORY 
GREAT BRITAIN; 


Revised, and Illustrated with 
Sasol and Notes, 


7 C aptain CHAMIER, R.N. 

Author of Ben Brace,” *« Life of a Sailor,” &c. 
Who has also added a Continuation of the History to the 
present time. 

Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 

*%* Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsvenders 

= the United Kingdom. 


COMPANION TO BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS OF 
NAPOLEON. 

In Weekly Parts, price One Shilling each (to be completed in 
about 24 Parts), the First Part to be published on Saturday, 
the 30th of April, and one on every succeeding Saturday, em- 
bellished with numerous Portraits, engraved expressly for this 
Work, including tae entire Buonaparte Family, 


ADAMkE JUNOT’S MEMOIRS of the 
COURT and FAMILY of NAPOLEON; to which 
are added Anecdotes and Notes from the most Authentic Sources. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
%%* Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsvenders 
I ec the United tia 


yr 
Neer QUARTERL y ‘REVIEW, No. CXL. 
will be published on Wednesday next. 

Contents: 
I, Sir N. Harris Nicolas. ~The Controversy between Sir 
Richard Scrope and Sir R. Grosvenor, in the Court of Chivalry, 
1385-1390. 
II. Professor Buckland.— Geology considered, with reference 
to Natural Theology. 

% ern French Novels.— Paul de Kock, Victor Hugo, 
lex. Dumas, De Balsac, Michal Raymond, Michel Masson, 
George Sand. 

IV. Colonel W, F. P. Napier, C.B.—History of the War in the 
Peninsula, 1807-1814. 

V. Captain Back.—Journal of the Arctic Land Expedition to 
the Mouth of the Great Fish River, and along the Shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

VI. State of Ireland.— First and Second Reports on Public In- 
struction. Second Report on National Education. Tour round 
the Sea-coasts of Ireland in the Summer of 1835. By John 
Barrow, Esq. 





John M urray, Albemarle Street, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 











In 18mo. 5s. 6d. bound in roan, gilt leaves, 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER; 
WITH BRIEF EXPLANATORY NOTES: 


By the Rev. G. VALPY, 
Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS EDITION. 


Printed in a clear, large type, and in the pocket size. Reference to passages of Scripture in the Prayer Book ; 
The Answers are more generally distinguished by Italics. so that, in reading the Second Lesson, the want of a 
Difficult words explained under the text, Bible is partially supplied. 
Character and object of each Psalm. Explanations of the Fast and Feast Days, 

Method of our Forms of Prayer. 


Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, Red Lion Comet, Faast Street; and sold by all Booksellers, in all kinds of 
nding. 





VALPY’S UNIFORM HISTORY OF ENGLAND, COMPLETED TO 1835. 


First of March was published, the Sixth Volume of the 
CONTINUATION OF HUME AND SMOLLETT’S 
OF ENGLAND, 
FROM GEORGE II. TO 1835. 
By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 
Prebendary of Peterborough; late Christian Advocate at Cambridge; Author of ‘ Travels in Greece,” &c. 


Being the 19th Volume of bag 's only complete and illustrated edition of the History of England, now publishing, 
21 vols. at 5s. each, on the plan of Byron and Shakespeare. 


Illustrated with 80 highly finished Engravings. 


Vols. I. to VIII. contain Hume—IX. to XIII. Smollett—and XIV. to XXI. Mr. Hughes’ Continuation to the present 
time. Either portion can be had separately. 


*,* The Seventh Vol. of the Continuation will appear June Ist; and, on the Completion of the Work, 
his new portion of the History will be advanced to 6s. each Volume. 

« The Preliminary Essay is most useful as an introduction to a perfect comprehension of what is to follow: it is written in a tone 

of Bryne and fairness as to statements and deductions, and with elegance and condensation as to style."—Times. 
has been our opinion that this Conti ion has been imp lly done—even well done. It is the best History of England 

extant. o —Metropolitan Magaxine. 

*,* A new Edition of the Continuation is now publishing in large Octavo, monthly, at 10s. 6d, each, to 
range with the various editions of Hume and Smollett, and will be completed in Seven Volumes. Two are 
already published. 


Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 


HISTORY 








2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 
TWENTY YEARS IN RETIREMENT 
By CAPTAIN BLAKISTON. 


*« The author has made an exposition of his opinions on things in general and particular in a very lively and 
agreeable style, so as to fill two extremely amusing volumes,”—~Courier. 


The following are a few of the subjects noticed in the volumes:— 


The ins and the outs. —_ for the Formation of 
— Divisions. Ma 

e “ 
Scandal’ 
Mistaken ose 
Shyness in Female Society. 
Country-town Ball. 
Mr. Pitt’s Financial Policy. 
On Public Schools. lo 
The Maiden Lady. Popular Governments. 
Time-killing. Free Trade. 
Gaining Credit. The Corn-Laws. 
The Labouring Classes. Manchester Railway. 
Producers and Consumers. Manufacturing and Seeman 
Gothic Architecture. Population compa 
Elizabethan Style. Protestant and Catholic Population. 
Facilities of Living. Public Buildings. 
English Servants, Irish Character. 

i Modesty of Females. 
of Pere la Chaise. 


Travelling Anecdotes. 
| French Morals. 


Bristol and Liverpool compared. 
Knowl ge | of the World. French and English Languages. Scenery of the Rhine. 
— one’s own Mutton. — of a Sailing-vessel. 


Sensitiveness of Americans. 
jifications ~ a — eeping one’s Carri: Change from Tory to Reformer. 
Bal enentien of Children. 
Public and Private Education, 


The Established ‘Church. 
Effects of Ignorance. &c. &e. 


Late Political Changes, 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; 
and sold — all Booksellers. 


New elltian,. eteget and ungueves 


POPULAR TREATISE on DIET 


and REGIMEN, 


On Married Officers. 
Brother Jonathan. 
Remarks on the Battle of Waterloo. 
Difference between Slaves and Free- 
men as Soldiers. 
The Louvre 
Review of ‘the English Army. 
— Bands. 
nglish Women. 
Ef = of Languages on Personal 


On the the British ae 
Comparison of Infantry and Ca- 


Iotemperance of = British Soldiers. 
ishment. 
Settlin in the ey 


Furnishing a House. 
—— " the —— genteel, 


ae z into a good Family. 

unster. 

A oo Party. 

Progress of Public Opinion. 

The Ballot. 

Progress of Liberal Opinions in the 
World 











Curious Ex tenatien of the Trini 
Extempore Preaching " 


In 4 large eetaeneni nthe ro. price a BI. 3s. in boards the ea elie, 
and corrected, o 


NEW ANALYSIS of cHRonoLoey;| A. 
in which an Attempt is made to explain the History | By W. H. ROBERTSON, M.D. 

and Antiquities of the Primitive Nations of the World, and the 
Prophecies mand D to them, on n Principles tending to remove the | Intended as a Text Book for the oe and Dyspeptic. 


nd stems. Price 6s. bound in 
the Rev. WILLIAM MALE BSD | Contents:—Introduction; on Diet; Bodily Exercise; Ventila- 
Late Rector of Killesandra, mine U Ireland, and Professor “7 
lin. 








<<< 
NEW WORKS, 


Just published by Richard Bentley, & New Burli 
(Successor to Henry Colbu sag ington Street, 
In 2 vols. rest ae ay Plates, 


yas WHITE. “MA N’S GRAVE 
By FRANCIS taiisoN LANKIN, Esq, 


Spain Revisited. 
By the Author of “A Year in Spain,” &o, 
In? ‘o = 8v0. 


| Seymour of Sudley ; 
Or, the Last of the Franciscans. 
By Hannah D. Burdon, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 ch istic Ilust: 
Paris and the Parisians in 1835." 


By Frances Trollope, 
Author of,‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &e, 





Vv. 
2d edition, revised and corrected, in 3 boas small 8vo, 
with Portrait of the Auth 
A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, &eo. 
By A, De Lamartine. 
VI. 
Ben Brace ; 
The Last teahbaire 's Agewsiinies, 
By Captain Chamier, R.N, 
Author of ** The Lite ofa ony &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The Monarchy of the Middle Classes, 
By Henry Lytton Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
In 2 vols. post &vo. 
Vil. 
The Devoted. 
By Lady Charlotte Bary, 
Authoress of “ Flirtation,” &c, 8 vols, post 8vo. 


Ix. 
3d edition, revised and corrected, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with 
additional Plates 
A Steam Voyage down the Danube ; 
With Sketches of —_— p Valloctiia, » Servia, and Turkey, 
in 


. J. Quin, 
Author ore A Visit to Spain,” &c. 
The following will appear immediately :— 


The Three Eras of Woman’s Life. 


By Mrs. Elton Smith. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


II. 
The Life of the First Ear! of Shaftesbury. 
From Original D the p ion of the Family. 
By Mr. B B. Martyn and Dr. Kippis. 
Now first published. 
Edited by George Wingrove Cooke, Esq 
Author of “ Memoirs of Lo rd Bolingbroke.” 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 





SCHYLUS AND SOPHOCLES. 
Published by Darton and Harvey, 55 Gracechurch Street. 
HE PROMETHEUS of /ESCHYLUS, 
and the ELECTRA of SOPHOCLES. ‘Translated from 


the Greek, 
By GEORGE CROKER FOX, Esq. 
With Notices, intended to illustrate the ‘Typical Character of 
the wie Also, a few original Poems. 8vo. cloth lettered, 
Price 8s. 


2mo. . price 4 


ISTORY of PAINTING, 
oa ANCIENT and MODERN ; interspersed with Anec- 


“« This is a very pleasant little book, and contains a great deal 
of valuable and interesting information, in a compact and con- 
venient form.”—Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 

«« The work is ably written, and is one which should not only 
be in the hands of every painter, but of every admirer of paint- 
ing.” —Edinburgh Observer. 

“ We have seldom seen so wide a range of knowledge within © 
small a compass.”—Edinburgh Courant. 

“ We know not where we could elsewhere obtain so much in 
formation about painters and their works at so small a price."— 

Family Magazine. 

London : Davis and Porter, 104 Sloane Street; Hamilton and Co. 
= Paternoster Row; and W. Whyte and Co. Edinburgh. 


[HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. pod a 
I. Poeppig’s Travels in Chili—IT. Civil lay Ld Somers 


III. a History of aonien Italy — IV. rc h Metrical 
s Egypt and Nubia rey 
Re Il. rend of the ots ohnt Peyronnet — ot 
losophy of Natural History — 1X+ Character and onan 
Travellers in Turkey — X. Raumer’s England in athe ° 
Travels in the Western States of North America. —— oe 
Royal Library at Vienna—XIII. Rhyming Chronicle © ot 
of Cologne —XIV. Th sg oe as — 5 Dr. Wurm 
Portfolio. Miscellaneous Literary Notices, &c- 
‘A. Richter and Co. Soho Square; and Black and Armstrong» 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
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